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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


IS GENUINE. 


Prepared from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES 
BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION 
OF 


PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 
WRITERS. 





PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
TEB OonNnLYTY Goon SAU CHB,’ 
It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 
*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs. Crosse & BLACKWELL, London, and by Druggists, 
Grocers and Oilmen generally tnroughout the world. 


Ask FoR “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


ce 


“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 















































ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza; the 
first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance 
completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a 
few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been able to lie 
down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
APARTMENTS 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


NO INQUIRY FEES OR EXTRA CHARGES. 
Illustrated Price Catalogue, with Terms, Post Free for Six Stamps. 




















249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





CHLORALUM 


HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT.—SAFE, ODOURLESS, AND NON-POISONOUS. 





CHLORALUM, CHLORALUM POWDER, AND CHLORALUM WOOL 
are active deodorisers, and invaluable in ‘stamping out’ fevers. 


CHLORALUM WOOL. 














CHLORALUM 


Is the most active and harmless puri- 
fier for babies’ feeding bottles, beer 
casks, dairy utensils,&c. CHLORALUM 
has been found to remove bad smells, 
which are not readily attacked by other 
deodorisers. A newly-painted room or 
house is rendered habitable by the 
suspension of cloths dipped in Chlor- 
alum, or the exposure of basins con- 
taining the liquid. Moreover, Chioralum 
removes the strong odour of onions, 
garlic, and other agents, which some- 
times affects the sweetness of cupboards, 
pao. larders, and other places in 
wellln 





CHLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s.; 
pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. By the! 
gallon, 5s. 


CHLORALUM POWDER 


Is not caustic, nor hurtful in any way, 
and although it absorbs moisture, it 


DOES NOT DETERIORATE BY 
KEEPING. 


It is a most elegant and powerful pre- 
paration, aud a substitute for the 
disagreeable disinfectants which have 
hitherto been placed at the disposal of 
the public and the medical profession. 
The objects aimed at in the manufacture 
of Chloralum Powder have been a 
uniform high strength and cheapness. 

Sample casks, containing about 1 cwt., 
for 15s.; 4 cwt., 8s. 6d.; and in 6d, and 
ls. packages. 





The New Stypticand Antiseptic Surgical 
Dressing. In pound and half-pound 
packages, at 6s. per 1b. and 1s. samples. 


CHLORALUM WADDING in sheets. 
| Price 2s. 6d. 

| 

| CHLORALUM WOOL and WAD- 
DING is an absorbent and astringent 
antiseptic for use in the treatment of 
wounds, foul ulcers, bed sores, fotid 
cancers, discharges of all kinds, and to 
neutralise fever poisons in beds or in 
the sick chamber. 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 
Nos. 1 and 2, Great Winchester Street Buildings, London, E.C. 





























2 ADVERTISEMEN'IS 


NFIELD 


STARCH, 


is the only kind used in 
Her Majesty's Laundry. 


Tnose Lapigs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on every 
package, and if this is done, they will say, like the Queen’s Lanndress, 


IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 
When youask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFITS 


KINAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated ‘and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


Note the Words “ KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 


ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
New Wholesale Depot, 6a, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


QUININE WINE, as Supplied to the Sick & Wounded. 


The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine isadministered toooften preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. The success which has attended WATERS’ QUININE WINE arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glassful contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERs’ QUININE WINR, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine in the Manufacture of his wine. All grocers 
sell WATERS’ QUININE WINE at 30s. per dozen. P 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 
Acryts, E. LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and} ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
ALBERT s, 24, Piccadilly—is so : 


effective and instananeous that grey hair 
is coloured permanently 4 natural brown 
or black the moment it is toucned by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. 


A Ukicomus FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, } Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


harmless as pure water, has the . % None genuine unless signed 


Cope yey yh pee JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 
BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 


colour. Its patronage has caused many 
PILLS. 


imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 
Ths preparation is one of the benefits which the 























ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 


AGREEABLE & EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
THE TEETH AND GUMS. 




















UNWIN & ALBERT, 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 


24, PICCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 

" century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
ME NT romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
persons in sey rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
thi . , - 
RHEUMATIC AND NERVOUS PAINS.—The chilly = as one of the most important discoveries of the present 
mornings and evenings provoke these tortures in constitu- 3 . : 
tions susceptible of such maladies. Nothing affords so| , These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
much relief as Holloway’s Ointment well rubbed upon the | during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
skin, after repeated fomentations. Thousands of testimo- | attacking any vital part. 


nials bear witness to the wonderful comfort obtained from Scld by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d 
| the box. wr gil 














the safe and simple treatment all can adopt. 





ASTOUNDING CURES 
Of INDIGESTION, WIND. BILE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, & IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, are daily achio*ad br 


RICHARDS HEALTH RESTORER 


A VEGETABLE PILL. Of ali Chemists, at 1s, 14d. & 28. 9d.. or from 94, Featherstone Builéiegs, W.O., for 14 or 33 stampa 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Authorised Capital ........ £2,000,000. 
Subscribed Capital ........ 1,798,000. 
Capital Paid-up............ 179,800. 


FIREB.—-LIFHR.—ANNVUITIES. 
In point of SECURITY, it is believed that “ QUEEN ” POLICIES are UNSURPASSED. 


RRR Ae OOO now WF 


LIFE BRANCH. 


Notwithstanding the divisions arising out of two Quinquennial Valuations and the 
payment of all claims and expenses, the amount at the credit of the LIFE FUND is over 
SIXTY-FIVE per cent. of the entire Premium received on every Policy now in existence. 


New Business—First Quinquennium ................. £718,386. 
Do. Second Do. .ocesccsssreeeee £1,412,466. 


CAREFUL SELECTION OF LIVES, AND CONSEQUENT LARGE BONUSES. 


J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Geyerat Manacer. 
THOMAS W. THOMSON, Sus-Mawagcer. 
J. K. RUMFORD, Resrpenr Szceerary, London, 


Queen Insurance Buildings, Liverpool ; 
And 60, Gracechurch Street, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’s NEW WORKS. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
In Weekly Penny Numbers and Monthly Parts, price 6¢d., with New Illustrations. 


Numbers I.—VI. and Part I. of MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT are 
now ready. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
IN MONTHLY TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. Small crown 8vo. 
Volumes already published : 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 Vols. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 1 Vol. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. Vol. I. 

















MODERN WAR; or the Campaign of the First Prussian Army 


during the War, 1870-71. 


By SIR RANDALL ROBERTS, Bart. Demy 8vo, with Map, price 14s, 
(Now ready. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LAMPLOUGH’S 


EFFERVESCING PYRETIC SALINE 











By Vitalizing and Invigorating the Blood it has proved of im- 
mense service in the Cure and Prevention of Smallpox, and 
other Eruptive Fevers and Blood Poisons. 





SICKNESS. HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in a tum- 


bler of one water. 
SEA V 
the sea or bilious sickness. 
For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, 


This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 
JOYAGES.—It is avery valuable accompaniment, and should on no account be omitted. It instantly allays 


iving rise to vitiated secretions, indigestion, and eruptions on the skin, a tea- 


spoonful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water, and the same quantity on going to 
May be obtained of all Chemists, and of the Proprietor, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, E.C., second door from 


Hatton Garden, London, in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s.,and 21s. 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recomMenDED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6¢., and lls. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY. Chemist, Scarborough. 

Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,”’ a copy of which 
can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 





THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 

ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
= published. Respecting it, the late yay 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—" Jt will be an in- 
calculable boon te every person who can read and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarzoroven, 


on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 














For INFANTS & INVALIDS 
in the World.” 


Sold in Packets and Tins by Chemists and Grocers. 


Dr. R ; D Cc E’S PATENT COOKED 


“¢ Has a larger sale than any other Farinaceous Food 





FOOD. 
























- 2s 9d., 


-BAYE’S WORSDELLS PY WS 


~<<onc THE BEST ~-+>— 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


S9LD BY ALL —— a OTHER DEALERS IN PATENT MEDICINES 
2 


ANp 4s. 6d. ren rox 

















** Resembling Mother’s Milk 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 
Pa, ~, '~y Prince thrives upon it asa Prince should.”— 


as closely as possibly. “| 





Ready, the Third Thousand of 
Mr. EDWARD LEAR’S NEW BOOK OF NONSENSE. 


With 148 Iliustrations, crown 4to, fancy boards, 7s. 6d. 


NONSENSE, 
SONGS, STORIES, BOTANY, 
AND ALPHABETS. 


“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Memes. | With 148 Nonsense Illustrations. By EDWARD LEAR. 


No Boiling or Straining required. ‘ins 1s. , 28.,58., and 10s. 
ay a MOO 
148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


PROCURABLE OF ALL CHEMISTS 
WARBHOUSEMEN AND ITALIAN 


} 


| London: ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 32, Charing Cress, 8.W. 


“In the ideal of nensense Mr. Lear stands at the very 
summit of the human race.”.—Spectator. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





W. F. THOMAS & Co.’s 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES, 


By Hand, £3 15s. and £4 4s. 






<i By Hand and Foot, £5 5s. and £6, 
aie-) SEWING MACHINES 
= (VERY LIGHT), 
For Dress Makers, Milliners, Tailors, and 
Shirt Collar Makers, 


By Hand or Foot, £6 6s., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 
*,* All Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846.) 


1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
And REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET. 


Easy terms when required, without increase of price. 














LEGS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY, 


The Medical Profession recommend the use of 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
In Cases of Indigestion. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


THOMAS MORSON and SON, 


%, SOUTHAMPTON Row, Russet SQuaRB, LONDON. 


N ATHER’S ORIENTAL 
4¥3. ROSE CREAM, extracted 
from the choicest rose-leaves re- 
moves scurf, strengthens and im- 
parts a gloss (without the use of 
pomades) to the hair, and prevents 
baldness, even restoring the growth 
in many cases which appear hope- 
less.—Sold by all chemists in bot- 
tles at 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each.— 


WILLIAM MATHER, 
14, Bath Street, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.; 
19, Hanging Ditch, and 106, Chester 
Road, . Manchester. 




















N ATHER’S ROYALBALSAMICPLAISTERS 


(as supplied to the Army and Navy at Scutari Hos- 





pital).—Sold by all chemists at 1d., 2d., 4d.,6d., and 8d. each. 


—Caution: Every plaister has the proprietor's signature, 
trade-mark, and address on the back. 


ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANT’S FEED- 
ING BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWARE FIT- 
TINGS. The cheapest over introduced, and_ universally 
admitted to be the most simple, cleanly, and durable.— 
Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s., 1s. 62. and 2s. each. 


(Established 40 Years.) 

TANTON’S CELEBRATED COUGH PILLS 
are universally acknowledged to be the best for the 
speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, and all diseases of the chest and lungs.— W. 
MATHER, 14, Bath Street, Newgate Street, London; and 
109, Chester Road, Manchester. In boxes at Is. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. each.—Caution: “W. MATHER, Chester Road, 
Manchester,” on the Government stamp round every box. 

Sent post free for 16 stamps. 











Ontznod & aia 


OWLANDS’ THREE GREAT PREPARA- 

TIONS for the HAIR, the COMPLEXION, and the 
TEETH, are known in all quarters of the globe. Their 
famous “ MaCassaR OIL” has been counterfeited in France, 
Germany, and elsewhere, but none of the spurious prepara- 
tions have possessed the extraordinary properties of the 
genuine article. Rowlands’ “Katypor,” for the com- 
plexion, has retained tg oy place‘among fashionable 
cosmetics, notwithstandi 





c ing the numerous new articles 
introduced for the complexion. The ‘*OponTo,” for the 
teeth. is highly prized by thousands who have used no other 
dentifrice for years. wiands’ great success during the 
past two generations, and their present prominent position 
as manufacturers, may justly be attributed to the excellent 
character of their articles, and to the fact that, unlike many 
other proprietors of established fame, they de not allow 
their cosmetics todeterioratein quality.— Boston Transcript. 
The gennine articles only sold by respectable Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 
| AND FLOWER TRAYS, 
FOR DINNER TABLE DECORATION. 


| FERN CASES 
AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 


STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS, 


For ECCLESIASTICAL or MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS, 
CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS, 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 























THs is the expression of every one after using 

Mrs. &. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
land ZYLO-BALSAMUM. They are unequalled for Re- 
| storing, Invigorating, and Beautifying the Hair, rendering 
it soft, silky, and glossy, and disposing it to remain in any 
desired position; quickly cleaasing the scalp, arresting the 
fall, and imparting to the hair » healthy and natural colour. 
No lady’s toilet is complete without them. 

Every Chemist and Perfumer sclls them. 


USE SYMINGTON’S © 
PATENT PEA FLOUR. 


It is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires no 
boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 






































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 








PHOTO-CHROMO-LITH. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED PROCESS 


FOR THE 


REPRODUCTION OF MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, DRAWINGS, MAPS, 
PLANS, PATTERNS OF TEXTILE FABRICS, AND DESIGNS OF 
ALL KINDS. 





Tue Puotro-Curomo-Lita Process either produces Works in Fac-simile vr in an 
Enlarged or Reduced Form, and is employed for Commercial Purposes in the Reproduction 
of Autograph Letters, Architects’ Drawings, Plans, Specifications, &c.; and for the 
Reproduction of parts—voice or orchestral—of MS. and other Music. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


DAILY NEWS. 
“Old books as_wellas old prints can be reproduced by this process, and the ponderous quarto of a century ago 
transformed, as if by magic, into the most portable of duodecimos. In addition to all the above advantages, the inventor 
of this new process of photo-lithography claims for his process the crowning merit of great comparative cheapness and 


despatch.” 
THE ATHENZUM. 


“*Tam o’ Shanter—a Tale,’ and ‘ The Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by Robert Burns. These are fac-similes by 
the photo-chromolith process, from the poet’s autographs, and have the great advantage over ordinary fac-similes in 
being absolutely perfect —not subject to ordinary errors of reproduction and transcription—errors which are inevitable. 
These are literally, fac-similes; every dot, spot and mark of the dragging of the pen on the rather rough paper Burns 
used,—every blot, and even the signs, as it seems to us, that he used saud to absorb the superflous ink ere turning a 
laf, so that the MS. hasa curious granulated appearance,—are here. The text of ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ is fine, bold and 
clear—a complete transcript; doubtless, that which was sent to the printer. Letter-press copies of the poems are 
attached, and a brief Introduction by Mr. Moy Thomas.” 


THE EXAMINER. 


“It is an astounding proof of the progress of the age, that we may not only purchase the works of a favourite poct at 
an almost nominal sum in the regular and precise form of Roman type, but may even have a faithful copy of the 
original manuscript, with its blots, smudges, mistakes, and corrections. This process, by which photography and litho- 
graphy are made to combine in the manifold reproduction of fac-similes, is described as very cheap and easy of 
execution. Effective it certainly is; and we should think the publishers would find it profitable to extend its °mploy- 
ment in manufacturing copies of old manuscripts valued by antiquaries and Art-students.” 


THE STANDARD. 

“ The edition of Burn’s most popular poem, ‘ Tam O’Shanter,’ is an exact fac-simile of the author's manuscript, and 
will be received with pleasure, both by those who are interested in autographs and the many who love the poems of 
the Scotch peasaut poet; and it will, there is little doubt, serve as a valuable advertisement to the publisiers, who are 
the proprietors of the Photo-Chromolith Process. Of the perfect success of that process, as applied to ‘‘T'am O’Shauter,” 
there can be no question. Every erasure, blot, and tittle are as fresh as when they came from the poet's pew. The 
advantages claimed for it are—that by its use fac-simile copies of drawings or manuscripts can be taken with the 
I and accuracy ; that the process is at once rapid and cheap; and that the original copy is in no way 
damaged.” 

ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


“ An exceedingly well-executed Photo-Chromo-Lith of Burns's ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ and the ‘Lament of Mary, Queen 
of Scots.’ in which every line, dot, or erasure appears as the manuscript came from the poet’s hand. This publication 
is the result of a new application of photograpby, or rather of a combination of photography and lithography, and is 
unerringly accurate, and, therefore, exceeding)y interesting to all who take an interest in autographs.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
“* Judging from the spevimen we have seen there can be but little question as to the success of the process.” 


LATEST NEWS. 
It is certainly a curiously faithful transcript.” 


COURT JOURNAL. 


The admirers of Burns will be glad of this opportunity to acquire the fac-similes of the poet's handwriting, with 
emendations of the poems.” 


All applications with respect to the Puoto-Curomo-Litx Process should be made to 
Kpwarp J. Franots, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


The Reproduction of BURNS’S MSS. of ‘TAM o’ SHANTER’ and the ‘ LAMENT 
of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS,’ price 1s., published by Messrs. Apams and Francis, 59, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 



































= ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 


Sherries. T. 0. LAZENBY, Brandies, 














| No. 92, Wigmore a London, W. 

. No.1, FAMILY SHERRY .... 1 YOUNG coGNac .. 43s. 
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| Is now used by all respectable families for making delicious Custards and Blane Manges—and nothing can be 


more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
| Sold by all Corn Dealers, in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 





ae - . a Makes Delicious Bread, 
Plum Puddings, and all 


kinds of Pastry Light, 
i i Sweet, and Digestible. 


‘" ee & CG U8) iD) ta 34 fn f Sold everywhere in 1d., 
i VDERLJ 


I 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets, 
TWO GOLD M EDALS Awarded for Superior Quality. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. FORSTER’S LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Fifth Edition. 


With Additional Notes and Illustrations. Price 21s. (Ready. 







5s. boxes, 














2 vols. 

at “ Goldsmith has been fortunate in his biographers but the highest place must, in justice, be assigned to 
2 the eminently interesting work of Mr. Forster.”— Lord Macaulay. 
° | “ An elaborate and splendid review of Goldsmith’s life and literary career.”—De Quincey. 

| 
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| The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in ITALY. By FRANCES 
1 | ELLIOT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. = [ Ready. 
f | . 
|| EXPERIENCES of a PLANTER in the JUNGLES of MYSORE. 
, | By ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with a Map and Illustrations. Price 24s. 


“The freedom with which he handles the tea and coffee question proves beyond a doubt that he is a master of his 
art; while his observations on native labour and Indian agriculture generally entitle him to a very high place iu his 


| profession.” —Standard. sieudieuaematianil 


| The EARTH: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena and Life 


of the Globe. By ELISEE RECLUS. Translated by the late B. B. WOODWARD, and Edited by HENRY 

WOODWARD. 2 vols. large demy 8vo, with 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 24 Maps printed in colours. 26s. 

“ The thanks of the public should follow the late librarian to the Queen for the bequest of his excellent translation 
of the standard work of M, Reclus. . The maps and other illustrations, of which no fewer than 240 are inserted 
in the text, while twenty-four are of the full size of the page and printed iu colours, are quite worthy of the care and 
liberality shown in getting up the volume.” —Saturday Review. 


THE GOLDEN AGE: A Satire. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Author 


of “The Season: A Satire.” Crown Svo. 7s. 
“ Mr. Austin has studied with profit in the classic school, and has gone as near to a revival of its gloriesas perhaps 


any poet has donesince Byron. He hasa good ear for such melody as this particular metre is capable of, and a correct 
taste and facile hand. . Keenness of perception, a ready wit, and neat and forcible language, these are the more 
usnal quilitiss of the satirist, and in these the author of ‘The Golden Age ’ is not wanting.” —Standard. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


The “ GLOBE ” says :—“ Taytor Broruers, adapting their system of preparation to this finest of all species 
of the THEoBROMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the market, 
Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 


MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“ For HOMCOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage,” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many testimonials they have reesived of their undoubted excellence, enable 


JOLLY AND SON 


With much satisfaction to recommend them to the public as unequalled for 
BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


Theg are of various makes, and range from 3 guineas to 10 guineas the Dress, and for the wear of 
all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


ADDRESS FOR PATTERNS, 


JOLLY AND SON, BATH. 
@, M. A. VERKRUZEN (Grower’s AGENT) 


Invites attention to his Fine and Extensive Stock of 


PURE AND SELECTED GERMAN WINES. 


MARK. Including the Light, Refreshing Dinner sorts, and all grades up to the greatest growths. 
Certain of these Wines have acquired celebrity for their curative effects in cases of stone and gravel, they act 
beneficially on the liver and kidneys, counteract constipation, promote skin action, are most valuable in cases of 


dropsy, rheumatism, and gout, and tone and fewry Aes blood. — a 
These Wines have received some of the highest Medical Testimonials. 


Nothing is so refreshing, nothing gives such zest to a meal. 
DEsserRt Crass. SPARKLING. ? . Packing and De- 
iv 


Dguiciovus DinnEr Sorts. | Very Fine. Grandest. Hock. | Moselle. ery (within three 
From 17s. 6d. to 36s. doz. 40s. to 72s. | 78s. to 150s. doz. 30s. to 78s. 30s. to 60s. doz. 5 miles’ radius) free. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: 3, FELL STREET, WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Can also be ordered through the trade. 
Each bottle bears the name M. A. VERKRUZEN as a guarantee. 
SHERRIES, PORTS, CLARETS, CHAMPAGNES, and other Wines of Superior Quality at lowest prices (the 
Wines may be tasted at the Depot.) ? 
Detailed Price Current forwarded on anplication. Terms Cash. Cheques crossed “ Bank of England.” 
Wines for Invalids specially selected according to the case. 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


These excellent and inexpensive Kid Gloves, in the first choice only are sold (Wholesale and Retail) 
at the same rate as in the Manufacturer’s Depots in Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 























Price with One Button . . 2s, 6d. per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons. . 28.94. “ 


(GENTLEMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES.) 
A Single Pair, as Sample, by post, at the same price. 
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- CASTAWAY. 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “ WRECKED IN 
PORT,” &c. &c. 


i —_ 
CHAPTER VIII. ‘‘ IN THE DEAD UNHAPPY NIGHT.” 


| In her room at last. Unseen by Miss 
' Cave, who had remained at the theatre to 
| settle accounts with Dunsany, and to 
| talk over the pros and cons of the sug- 
| gested Avonmouth season with manager 
Dobson. Scarcely seen by her sister Rose, 
| who had been awaiting her arrival impa- 
| tiently, and who rushed forward, directly 
she entered, to ask her what had been the 
purport of Gerald Hardinge’s communica- 
tion, but whose love was greater even than 
her curiosity, and who, on seeing that 
i Madge was ill and suffering, at once con- 
| sented to postpone her inquiries until the 
| morning. 
| In her own recom at last, with the door 
| locked, her hot heavy clothes thrown aside, 
and a light dressing-gown donned in their 





| Place. There she is, seated at the dressing- 
| table, her hair thrown back over her 
| shoulders, and her chin resting on her 


hand. The time was now arrived when 
she could think it all out, the time that 
she longed for during her weary walk 
homeward up the Dumpington-road, the 
time that she longed for as she lay pro- 
strate, dazed, and semi-conscious upon the 
bed before going to the theatre. She 
could think it all out now—all—all. Why, 
good Heavens! even since she was last in 
that room what a chan ge had swept over the 
current of her life! What a new vista for 
the future had been opened up before her ! 
He did intend that the Australian journey 
should be merely an excuse for a separa- 
tion, not merely temporary, but final. 
When she taxed him with it he acknow- 
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ledged it. She was glad she had been 


beforehand with him there; that was one , 
instance, at least, where the cunning on ' 
which he so prided himself had not been , 
What a_ 
He would have | 


able to cajole or deceive her. 
moral coward he was! 
taken leave of her with fine promises and 
pleasant speeches, and let her go away, and 


then, when he knew himself to be far be- | 


he would have let her 
know the truth, that he had deserted her 
and cast her off for ever. Not even then, 
perhaps : he might have allowed her to go on 
wearing away her life, hoping against hope, 
and ignorant of the state of widowhood to 
which she had long since been abandoned. 
Now she knew the worst. Come what 


yond her reach, 


might in the future, at least she would not | 


drift into it unprepared. He had spoken 
plainly enough, said in so many words, that 
marriage was dissolved between them. He 
must have had that step in contemplation 
for some time past; such a resolution was 
not taken on the spur of the moment. And 
as she passed in review the recent occasions 
on which she and Philip Vane had met, 
and the tone of the few short letters he had 
written to her, she saw clearly how he had, 
bit by bit, been loosening the tie—never 
very strong, save in its legality—which 
existed between them, and preparing for 
the final rupture. 

And now it had come. 
look upon my face again ;’’ that was what 
he said. What had she done? Had she 
been so specially wicked, had her life | 
been so specially happy, that she should | 
be visited by an affliction like this, that she 
should be forced to bear the brant of the 
battle alone, quite unaided ; more than that, 
even having to succour and provide for one 
weaker and younger than herself, without 
one friend to turn to in her extremity, 


* You will never 
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without one living soul to speak to her a 
kind word, or to lend her a helping hand ? 

Gerald Hardinge! As the thought 
flashed across her the name rose simul- 
taneously to her lips, and was spoken aloud. 

She raised her face from between her 
hands, where in the agony of her grief she 
had buried it, and catching sight of its re- 
flection in the glass before her, could not help 
noticing, all blurred and tear-stained as it 
was, the delicacy of its features, the sweet- 
ness of its expression. She peered at it long 
and curiously, as though it had been another 
woman’s face, now pitting a dimple with 
her finger, now tracmg with her nail the 
track of a line or two which had already 
begun to appear near hereyes. Then sud- 
denly pushing her chair aside she rose to 
her feet and again muttered aloud, “ Gerald 
Hardinge !” 

“The last time that Gerald spoke to 
me,” she continued, pacing to and fro in 
the room, “ I listened to him carelessly and 
talked to him lightly. Knowing the barrier 
that existed between us, there was no harm, 
I thought, in so listening, for it was a 
break in my dull and dreary life, and a 
pastime to me, and I knew that Gerald 
was too much of a gentleman to say any- 
thing that might not properly be said to— 
what he imagined me to be—a good and 
virtuous girl. Now that barrier exists no 
longer, and he must learn the truth ; I must 
tell him that I am the deserted wife of 
another man, that the confidence and com- 
panionship which have hitherto existed be- 
tween us must now be brought to an end, 
that the terms on which we have hitherto 
lived, were they to continue, would be 
dangerous to him and compromising for 
me. Yes,” she added, after a pause, during 
which she had remained rapt in considera- 
tion, “the retribution which Philip Vane 
will inflict upon me for refusing to obey 
his commands will be bitter indeed. He 
can disappear, ‘ efface himself,’ as he says, 
banish all remembrance of me, if it be 
not already banished, blot out all traces of 
his married life, commence a fresh career 
of dissipation, and look for a new victim to 
wheedle, and make use of, and desert. He 
ean do all this, for he will be free, while I 
must remain here, fettered and heart-broken 
and solitary.” 

She flung herself prone upon the bed, 
and clasping her hands behind her head, 
lay there motionless for some time. When 
at length she raised her face from the pillow 
in which it had been hidden, there was on 
it a strange, odd expression, such as those 





who were most intimate with it had never 
seen there. <A bright scarlet patch burned 
on each of her cheeks, there was a wild 
restless look in her large brown eyes, and 
her lips, ordinarily so soft and mobile, were 
set and rigid. 

“Why should I be solitary ?”’ she breke 
forth, raising herself on her elbow, and 
gazing eagerly before her. “Why should his 
be all the triumph, and mine all the misery ? 
Why, while he creates a fresh life for him- 
self, should I settle down in apathetic 
wretchedness and dull despair? He said, 
truly enough, that our secret was our own, 
that our marriage was known to none but 
ourselves, and that when he decided upon 
ignoring it, it would be just as though it 
had never happened. It was known but 
to ourselves and to two others, hired wit- 
nesses, whom in no human probability I 
shall ever come across. What is to pre- 
vent me, then, from shaking myself free 
from the shackles, and seeing whether in 
life there is not yet some happiness in store 
forme? Whatis to prevent? My con- 
science ? Duty? The duty I owe to Philip 
Vane would sit lightly enough upon me; 
andis it not his wish? ‘I will never inter- 
fere with your plans and projects, be they 
what they may ;’ he swore that, and he will 
keep his word, only too thankful to lay hold 
of any act of mine which would tend to our 
further estrangement and ratify the separa- 
tion between us. 

* And here is Gerald, whose only thought 
is to take me to his heart, and make me his 
wife, who, hard worked as he is at the 
theatre, has been devoting his extra hours 
in labour to gain a position which he could 
consider worthy to offer me, and who is 
steeped to the lips not merely in patient 
devotion to me, but in the desire to rid me 
of the burden which I now have to bear, 
and to render life smooth and easy to me. 

“Gerald Hardinge’s wife! He asked 
me to become so at once, why should I re- 
fuse? I am older than he is it is true, 
and my youth has been passed in toil, and, 
to a certain extent, in privation. But,” 
she added, stopping before the glass, and 
again surveying her features in it, “I do 
not think I show the traces of it, I do not 
think, speaking dispassionately, as Heaven 
knows I feel, there are many who are 
better or more attractive-looking, however 
much my beauty may have palled on Philip 
Vane. 

“Gerald Hardinge’s wife! Could I re- 
turn the love he gives me? My capabili- 
ties of loving have not been put to any 
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severe test ; it was that silly admiration of 
a good-looking face and specious manners 
which led me to like Philip Vane; the 
idiotic folly of a schoolgirl, which raves 
about the colour of a man’s eyes, or the 
shape of his nose; but I doubt whether 
there was much question of love in the 
matter. I was sillily fascinated by him in 
the first few days of our married life; I 
remember I showed it as much as he would 
let me, but that is so far off that it seems 
like a dream. Since then I have been 
almost constantly separated from him, and 
when we have met there has been no 
question of love between us, certainly none 
shown, even of regard, on his part. I 
wonder whether I have ever possessed the 
faculty of loving, and if so, whether it has 
died out? I think I can answer that ques- 
tion,” she said, smiling gravely. “ Last 
night, when Gerald’s arm was round me, 
holding me closely to him, when his face 
was bending close to mine, when I felt his 
soft breath on my cheek, and saw the love- 
light trembling and fading in his eyes, a 
shiver ran through me from head to foot, 
and my soul yearned towards him with a 
passion hitherto strange to it. Ah, why,” 
she cried, clasping her hands above her 
head, ‘‘ why should my life be solitary and 
blank? Why should this wealth of love 
which I possess be thus wasted? Why 
should I not solace what remains to me of 
my youth, and give up such beauty as I 
still possess to him who prizes it so dearly ? 
I cannot, I will not, let slip this chance 
which is offered me so opportunely. I will 
write a line to Gerald telling him that I 
accept his offer, and am only impatient to 
call myself his wife, and thus at the same 
time I will gratify my love for him, and my 
revenge on Philip Vane.” 

The scarlet spot on her cheek burned 
more brightly than before, and the light 
was still in her eyes, but the muscles of her 
mouth, instead of being rigid and set, were 
moving involuntarily, and her lips were 
full and humid. 

She took her blotting-book and ink- 
stand from off the chest of drawers, ar- 
ranged them on the table, and sat down to 
write. But her brain was too much ex- 
cited, her heart beating far too quickly to 
admit of her sufficiently steadying her 
thoughts; and the next moment she was 
up and pacing the room again to and fro, 
toand fro. No reminiscences of past misery 
now; all visions of future happiness with 
Gerald ! How handsome he was, how 
high-bred and gentlemanly he always 





looked! Not even his coarse, common 
painting-clothes could disfigure him ; how 
softly he always spoke to her, and how 
he always looked straight into her eyes, 
not boldly, not triumphantly, but with a 
strange mixture of diffidence and love. 
She recollected, too, the long, clinging 
pressure of his hand. Ah, how she would 
love him, how she would make up for past 
years of coldness and neglect. She longed 
to have him there by her side, that she 
might tell him how warmly she recipro- 
cated all he had said to her on the previous 
night. Unable to see him at that instant, 
she must write to him; that was the next 
best thing she could do, and she would do 
so at once. 

Seated at the table once again, one hand 
drumming on the blotting-book, the other 
idly stretched on the paper in front of her. 
How should she commence her letter to 
him? How should she end it? She 
knew that, she thought. She should put 
“your wife.” His wife ? 
pen slipped from between her fingers, and 
the other hand ceased drumming, and con- 
vulsively grasped the table. 

His wife? Not his, but Philip Vane’s. 

That fact remained indisputable, not- 
withstanding Philip’s repudiation of it, and 
in spite of all the sophistry which he had 
talked, and which she had allowed herself 
to be persuaded into accepting. Philip 
Vane’s wife, in the sight of Heaven, and in 
the eye of the law. Philip Vane’s wife, that 
was her condition, only to be released 
therefrom by her or his death. 

Ah, what vague hopes she had cherished 
in placing herself on an equality with him, 
what fruitless boasts she had made to her- 
self of claiming as much freedom in her 
future as he had insisted on his! Were 
she to take the step she had contemplated, 
were she to accept the position offered to 
her, the mere prospect of the expectation 
of which had filled her with happiness 
and joy inexplicable, what would be the 
result ? In her own secret soul she 
would know herself, whatever she might 
pass for to him and to the world, not to be 
Gerald Hardinge’s wife, but his mistress, 
and to be Philip Vane’s wife still. Even 
if, looking at the happiness which such a 
prospect opened up to her, and contrasting 
it with the certain misery of her future, 
misery embittered a thousandfold by the 
omnipresent recollection of what might 
have been, she could have stifled the voice 
of conscience, and clung to the chance thus 
offered, what guarantee had she that Philip 
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Vane might not some day or other put 
in an appearance upon the scene, and seek 
to gain advantage by her default? He had 
sworn that he would not do so, but she 
knew well enough that to such a man such 
an oath meant nothing; and then for the 
mere passing gratification of two passions, 
revenge and love, she would have entailed 
misery not merely upon herself, but upon 
the boy who had offered his life for her 
disposal, and so frankly and loyally had 
placed his future in her hands. 

Following out with strictest scrutiny her 
self-examination, Madge felt compelled to 
confess that there were several reasons for 
giving up the step on which she had so 
recently determined. The difference of age 
between them must not be lost sight of. 
It was well enough now while Gerald was 
under the influence of his boyish passion, 
and while she yet retained enough of her 
youthful beauty to keep him in thrall, and 
to render her an object of admiration 
among his friends. But in a few, very few 
years’ time she would have lost her bloom 
and be advancing towards middle age, 
while he would yet be in the prime of 
carly manhood. What should she expect 
then but what she had already undergone ! 
Not that it was possible Gerald could ever 
treat her as Philip Vane had treated her; 
he was too manly, too high spirited, too 
tender hearted; but would it not be worse 
for her than anything she had yet endured, 
to see that she was merely tolerated by a 
man to whom her whole soul was given, 
and in whom the wild ardour of love had 
been superseded by a feeling of mere 
tenderness and compassion ? 

No! no! a thousand times no! She 
could bear anything but that! Better 
pluck out this passion of recent growth, 
though she plucked out her heart and her 
life at the same time, than let it have a 
short season of bloom and a long period of 
withering decay! The mirage was fast 
vanishing away, and again the long level 
sands of the desert of life which she was 
eompelled to travel, with no well of hope, 
no oasis of rest and happiness in sight, lay 
stretching out before her. The shining 
sands had to be traversed, and the bub- 


| bling fountains and the palm-trees’ shade 


had proved mere mockeries of mental 
vision, so let her proceed upon her pil- 
grimage at once, and give. up all further 
thought of those unsubstantial and im- 
possible delights! It could not, must not 
be. And when Madge Pierrepoint had 
once faced that fact, although in facing it 








she went through such mental torture as 
since the world’s creation has been suffered 
only by those white-robed few who sacrifice 
their all in all for duty’s sake, she deter- 
mined in carrying out her resolutions, and 
came out of the conflict worn, and pale, 
and haggard indeed, but victorious and 
determined. 

What was to be done? The proper 
course for her to pursue was, as she knew, 
to see Gerald, and tell him all. But that 
she couldnotdo. She dared not trust her- 
self. Her courage was insufficient, not 
merely to carry her through the story of 
her wrongs, but to bear her up in what 
she knew to be the unavoidable result, 
his appeal to her to throw her past life to 
the winds, and entrust him with her future. 
She dare not trust herself to see him 
again; she must hurry away from that 
place, within the next few hours, in the 
early morning, and leave what she had to- 
say to him in a note which would be given 
to Miss Cave. What should she say in 
that note? Tell him the real state of the 
case, and appeal to his sense of honour, to 
his feeling of pity, not to attempt to follow 
her? That would never do. Madge 
Pierrepoint’s experience of the world was 
not large, but it was sufficient to tell her 
that when a man, and especially a young 
man, is madly in love, appeals to such 
sentiments are generally made in vain. 
Such a confession would probably act as a 
provocative to his pursuit, and that must 
be ,stopped at any cost. Seeing Gerald 
under such circumstances as those, Madge 
would not have answered for herself, and 
all the mental anguish which she had 
undergone, and the triumph which she 
had obtained, would have been in vain. 


After reflection, then, she came to the | 


conclusion that there was but one way by 
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which the end she sought for was to be | 


obtained. 
And that way was to strike his kind 
and trusting heart a blow which, coming 


from her hand, would numb and paralyse || 


its action, and prevent its ever again 
throbbing in response to hers. She must 
‘be cruel only to be kind,” and must be 
content to pass as cold and heartless in 
Gerald’s eyes rather than !et him know her 
for what she really was. Knowing Gerald 
as Madge did, she never doubted for an 
instant that he would refuse to take from 
her lips any denial which was dictated by 
prudence or policy, and that the only 
method by which he could be restrained 
from further pursuit would be by touching 
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his pride. That must be done, no matter 
at what cost to herself; wittingly and 
knowingly she must degrade herself in the 
sight of the man who so loved her, and 
had just asked permission to dedicate his 
life to her. 

So she sat down todo it. There, spread 
out before her, lay the paper which was to 
have borne his summons to her side, where- 
on was to have been written her acceptance 
of his offer. She thought of all this, and 
the pen which she had taken up dropped 
again from her fingers. Ah, surely the task 
‘was too cruel, the self-imposed burden too 
heavy for her to bear! Was it not too 
much to expect that she should not merely 
continue in the strait and thorny path, 
closing her eyes to the temptations of the 
lovely gardens stretching on either side of 
her, but that she should be called upon to 
wound and outrage him who offered to 
share that paradise with her? She could 
not do it—she could not do it! And 
Madge hid her face in her hands, and the 
bitter tears burst forth again. When the 
paroxysm was over, she rose and bathed 
her face, and once more returned to the 
table. Then, stopping for some time to 
try and get more command over her trem- 
bling fingers, to try and still the audible 
beating of her heart, to try and find words 
in which her meaning might be, with as 
little harshness as possible, expressed, she 
wrote the following letter: 


My pear Geratp,—If you have ever had 
any kind feeling for me, and I know you 
have, Gerald, you will need to remember it 
all when you read this. What I write now 
I ought to have said to you last night, if 
not before. No, not before, for up till last 
night I had only looked upon what you 
have said to me from time to time as so 
much boyish nonsense, not to be thought 
of seriously by either of us. I knew that 
most boys—don’t be offended, Gerald, there 
will come a time when you will eonsider 
youth a thing not to be ashamed of—that 
most boys admire women older than them- 
selves, and there was a greater reason for 
your liking me, as we have been thrown so 
much together, and there are not many 
people—in the company, at least, I mean— 
with whom you seem to have much in 
common. I have always, as you will re- 
member, Gerald, endeavoured to stop you 
when you were going to say anything defi- 
nite to me, I have always refused to give 
you any definite answer, on the plea that it 
would be sufficient to ask me for one when 





you were in a position to speak seriously 
to me. 
had now arrived, and it is my duty there- 
fore to speak definitely to you. 

Gerald, I cannot be your wife! I must 
not even be to you what I have been, a 
chosen companion, a woman in whose so- 
ciety you have been happy! In saying 
this I am not hard nor worldly. I have 
no doubt of your success in life, and I 
know that, should you continue to think as. 
you do at present, your pleasure in thatj 
success would be doubled if it were shared 
by me. Should you continue to think? 
Ah! that is one point, Gerald! You have 


not seen enough of the world to know your | 


own mind, and the woman whom you 
worship now might seem very homely and 
very dull to you in a few years’ time! 

But my chief reason for writing to you 
is to tell you that I am no longer free, that 
I have for some time been engaged to be 
married to a gentleman who now claims 
my promise. I ought to have told you 
this last night, Gerald, but I was over- 
come by the extra fatigue which I had un- 
dergone during the past week, and my 
dread of the annoyance which I knew my 
answer would give you was too much for 
me, so I write it to you instead! You 
must try and not think very badly of me 
for not telling you before. I had my 
reasons, reasons which I cannov explain 
now, but may be able to do so some day. 
I am going away from this at once, and 
am to be married very shortly. Good-bye, 
Gerald! God bless you! Most likely we 
shall never meet again, but I shall always 
think gratefully of the kindness that you 
have shown to me, and pray for your wel- 
fare. Once more, good-bye! 

Yours sincerely, 
Marcarer PIeRREPOINT. 


It was finished at last, after many altera- 
tions and much delay. As Madge read it 
over she said to herself, ‘‘ This is doing evil 
that good may come of it, may God forgive 
me this bitter, bitter lie.” Then she folded 
the letter, addressed it, shut it in her blot- 
ting-book, and went into Rose’s bedroom. 

The sun had risen by this time and was 
pouring in through the thin white curtains. 
Madge stepped softly up to the bed, and 
could not help noticing Rose’s delicate 
beauty as she lay with her face upturned 
and her head resting on one of her arms. 

“Too delicate and too sensitive to do 
much in the great battle of life,” said 
Madge, as she bent over her. “ Poor little 
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flower, it’s lucky she has me to stand be- 
tween her and the rough wind outside. 
Smiling in her sleep, too,” she added, after 
a moment’s pause; “it seems a shame to 
rouse her from a pleasant dream to the dull 
realities of packing and departure, but the 
time grows short, and we have much to do.” 

Then she touched her sister lightly on 
the shoulder, and the girl awoke and sat 
up in bed, looking before her with large 
eyes full of surprise. 

“* What is it, Madge ?” she cried. “ What 
has made you awake so early ? I am gene- 
‘ally up long before you; and your eyelids 
are all red and swollen too. I don’t believe 
you have been to bed ail night. What is 
the matter ?” 

“No, dear,” said the elder sister, quietly, 
“there is nothing the matter, only you must 
get up at once and pack your own things, 
and help me to pack mine; we are going 
away.” 

“Going away!” repeated Rose. ‘ When?’ 

“Now directly, by the seven o’clock 
train. We have scarcely time for our 
yacking and our breakfast.” 

‘* But where are we geing to, Madge, and 
why ?” 

“T don’t know yet, dear, where, though 
probably we shall stop first at Springside, 
and as for why, Rose, the answer is, because 
I wish it.” 

Then Rose, who knew that when her 
sister was in what she was pleased to call 
‘one of those tempers”’ there was no gain- 
saying her, promised to get up immediately, 
and Madge returned to her room, and began 
emptying her chest of drawers of its con- 
tents. 

As she was in the midst of her packing, 
Miss Cave, who had been roused by the 
dragging about of the boxes, came in full of 
wonder and surprise at all she saw and 
heard. For Madge told the old lady a 
long story about her being not merely 
much fatigued, but more seriously out of 
health than she had imagined, adding, 


> 


that Doctor Kent, whom she had con- 
sulted, had recommended her to try the 


mineral waters at Springside, and that 
she was about to proceed there with that 
object. 

It was a great blow to Miss Cave to lose 
sight of her favourite, even for, as she 
imagined, a very short period, as she had 
fully calculated on their being together at 
Avonmouth. However, as the old lady re- 
marked, an extra pound a week and half a 
clear benefit were good things in their way, 
but not to be compared to health, and 





Doctor Kent’s opinion should be followed 
to the letter. 
The packing was completed, the prepara- 


| tions for departure were all made, and they 


were standing on the platform just before 
the train started, when Madge handed to 
Miss Cave a letter, and requested that it 
might be sent round to Mr. Hardinge’s 
lodging. Her hand did not tremble in the 
slightest degree, nor was there in her face, 
which was closely scanned by the old lady, 
a trace of any unusual expression. Once 
resolved that the sacrifice was due from 
her, Madge went to the stake not merely 
with courage but with dignity. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD 
“TOM OF TEN THOUSAND.” 


JOSCELINE, the eleventh Earl of North- 
umberland, who died in 1670, at Turin, at 
an early age, left an only daughter. This 
little heiress of half Northumberland, in 
1679, when only thirteen, was nominally 
married to Henry Cavendish, Earl of Ogie, 
and son of the second Duke of Newcastle. 
A year only after the death of the Earl of 
Ogle, the child-widow, much to the anger of 
her proud relatives, was married to Thomas 
Thynne, Esquire, of Longleat, in Wiltshire. 
This wealthy country gentleman, generally 
known as “Tom of Ten Thousand” (the 
rich Issachar of Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel), was a sworn friend and ally 
of the young Duke of Monmouth, who had 
advanced his suit, and won over the in- 
triguing grandmother, who guarded the 
heiress, by eulogies of Thynne’s vast estates 
and great rent-roll. The Cavendishes had 
also given him a helping hand; the prize 
sighed for by all the needy bachelor nobles 
of the corrupt court was Tom’s now, and 
lucky Tom’s only. The Whig party was 
delighted at the matrimonial triumph of 
one of their side, one especially who, on 
presenting a factious petition from Wilt- 
shire, had been personally rated by the 
angry king for encouraging the people to 
mutiny and rebellion. The girlish bride 
being even now not yet fifteen, her mother 
agreed, with the consent of her husband, to 
send her for a year to the Continent. 

This natural delay of the union seems 
to have roused fresh hopes in the minds of 
some of the former lovers of the little 
heiress. In one especially it kindled 
thoughts that were not only revengeful, 
but murderous. A certain Count Charles 
John Konigsmark, a young Swedish noble- 
man, aged twenty-three, descended from 
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one of Gustavus’s generals, had seen the 
child-widow in the spring of 1681. He 
had fallen in love either with her or her 
money-box, had proposed, and had been re- 
jected. This young Swede had distin- 
guished himself at several courts by his 
chivalrous gallantry, courage, and accom- 
plishments. He had fought with the 
Knights of Malta against the Turkish 
galleys. The Countess d’Aunoy saw him 
venture his life against a ferocious wild 
bull in the Plaza Mayor, at Madrid, in 1677. 
In 1681, he came for the second time to 
England, then posted fast through Spain 
to help our Tangier garrison against the 
Moors, and joined with great courage in 
some desperate and successful sallies. 
Having made a cruise against the Al- 
gerine pirates, in January, 1682, he re- 
turned secretly to England, his hot brain 
bent on some plot against his victorious 
rival, Tom of Ten Thousand, that might 
at any risk secure him the heiress snatched 
from him. The count’s brother, Philip 
Christopher Ko6nigsmark, was at this time 
a young Oxford undergraduate, learning 
riding at the academy of M. Foubert, 
at the upper end of the Haymarket (after- 
wards at Foubert’s-place, Regent-street). 
On the 2nd of February, 1682, the elder 
Konigsmark arrived in London, and as- 
suming a false name, hid himself in obscure 
lodgings at the corner of the Haymarket; 
but this proving too public a thorough- 
fare, he left the broad street of the country 
hay waggons, and tcok a fresh lodging at 
the corner of Rupert-street, further east- 
ward ; but there the chimney smoked, and 
quitting that retreat in three days, he 
went to rooms in St. Martin’s-lane. No 
flowing blonde Chedreux periwig fragrant 
with maréchal powder, no lace cravat blow- 
ing in the wind, no coat of rose-coloured 
velvet, no handkerchief exquisitely scented 
with eau-de-Portugal, no laughing even- 
ings at Spring Gardens, no riding in the 
ring or risping of foils at a French fencing- 
school, but all day he lay down on his bed 
in night-gown and night-cap, and sipped 
physic for an eruption he had caught 
from overheating himself in riding that mad 
race through Spain, eager to get to work 
among the Tangerine Moors. His excuse 
to those about him was that he wished 
to remain private till his coach could be 
got ready, and he could appear as a man 
of quality should. Immediately on ar- 
riving in England, the count had written 
a letter, signing himself ‘‘ Carlo Cusk,’’ to 
Mr. Hanson, his brother’s tutor. In 1681, 





on the previous visit of the count to Eng- 
land, the count had told Hanson that he 
had heard that Esquire Thynne had used 
some abusive language about him and his 
house, and he wanted Hanson to ask the 
Swedish envoy what the consequences 
would be if he called Mr. Thynne to an 
account and gained the advantage. Would 
such an event mar any hopes or pre- 
tensions he might have to the hand of 
“my Lady Ogle?” The old ambition—we 
can scarcely call it love—was still working 
in Iris mind. The envoy’s answer was, that 
if the count meddled with Mr. Thynne, 
“he would have no good living in Eng- 
land,” and as to the legal consequences of 
the meddling he would inquire. Upon Fri- 
day (February the 10th), a Polish groom, 
named Borosky, for whose arrival the count 
had been for many days extremely anxious, 
came to Foubert’s riding academy, where 
Hanson and the count’s young brother 
lodged, to ask where the count’s lodgings 
were. Hanson took the Pole apart, and 
after half an hour’s mysterious conversa- 
tion, sent back the Pole and the man who 
guided him from the Cross Keys in Throg- 
morton-street, telling the man to bring the 
Pole again on the morrow, as “he must 
despatch him abaut his business,’’ and a ter- 
rible business it presently proved, as wo 
shall soon see. The Pole came the next 
day, bringing a sea-bed and a portmantenn, 
a gun with a wheel lock, and some other 
things, and, not liking to take these things 
to the count’s lodgings, he went to a 
tavern, called for a pot of ale, and left his 
luggage there. On the Saturday, a little 
before noon, Mr. Hanson, who hung about 
the count and made himself generally useful, 
took “the Polander’”’ to the count, who asked 
him where he had been all that while. The 
Pole replied he had been at sea, tossed up 
and down, for it had been stormy, and he 
had like to have been cast away. The count 
then said to the faithful Hanson, that the 
fellow was all naked, and he had no means 
to send to buy him a riding-coat, a broad 
hint which Hanson at once took. After 
dining he went to a shop near the Hay- 
market, bought a riding-coat for the Pole, 
and took it to the count. Konigsmark then 
said his man had never a sword. Hanson 
asked how much his lordship would please 
to bestow upon a weapon. The count re- 
plied, “ A matter of ten shillings or there- 
abouts.” Hanson did not see his way clear 
to such a sword, but at last undertook the 
commission, and went to St. Martin’s-lane 
sword-hunting, still could not find a blade 
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worth a groat. Then he walked to Charing- 
cross, and there ordered a servant’s sword. 
“T leave it to your discretion,” he said 
to the cutler. ‘‘Use my friend well, and 
use yourself favourably.” Hanson was 
to come back for it after he had been to the 
play with young Count Konigsmark. When 
Hanson called for it, he was angry to find 
it not ready, and said “it was strange a 
gentleman could not get a little sword 
ready for him in a whole afternoon.” That 
same Saturday Doctor Harder, a German 
surgeon, took the Pole to his lodgings, and 
sent him to the house where Captain Vratz, 
one of the count’s retinue, lived. On the 
Sunday morning the Pole, who had slept 
at the count’s lodgings in St. Martin’s-lane, 
received the sword by a porter from Mr. 
Hanson, and in the forenoon went away 
with a buff coat on, and over that a cam- 
paign coat, a pair of jack-boots under his 
arm, and the strong basket-hilted broad- 
sword, ready for active service of any kind, 
by his side. According to the count’s story, 
there being no chance of war, or of Eng- 
land and Holland uniting against France, 
he had at once handed over the Polish 
groom who had arrived from Hamburg to 
Captain Vratz. 

On that same Sunday morning the 
count asked his page, a boy of fifteen, the 
son of a porter, whom he had hired for 
sixpence a day, whether people were suf- 
fered to ride about London streets on 
Sundays, and the boy told him that they 
might before and after sermon. Now, as 
the count, a man of fashion, and above 
such considerations, had often ridden out 
on Sundays in Hyde Park, the question, 
to say the least, seemed uncalled for. The 
count, nevertheless, appeared pleased at 
the answer. That same day Captain Vratz, 
with no apparent reason, changed his 
lodgings from King-street, Westminster, 
to Doctor Harder’s, in Leicester Fields. In 
the evening, he, the Polander, and another 
of the count’s retainers, named Stern, a 
lieutenant, met at the Black Bull in Hol- 
born—the Polander armed with a blunder- 
buss, the other two with swords and pistols 
—and thence sallied forth. They inquired 
their way to Temple Bar that quiet Sun- 
day evening, about six p.M., and rode up 
the Strand towards St. James’s. 

That same evening, at a quarter after 
eight, Mr. Thynne’s great gilt coach came 
rolling along Pall Mall from St. James’s- 
street, where he had been calling on the old 
intriguing Lady Northumberland. It swept 
round the corner by the brick gateway of 





the palace, past Nell Gwynn’s house, now 
the office of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and bore down towards 
Charing-cross. Footmen with Thynne’s 
livery swung behind it, and a footman 
ran before with a fambeau. At the lower 
end of St. Alban’s-street (the present turn- 
ing to Waterloo-place), three horsemen 
rode past the coach, then turned; one of 
them called, “Stop, you dog!” to the 
coachman; and another at once fired a 
blunderbuss straight into the coach. The 
running footman with the flambeau, look- 
ing back, saw a cloud of smoke, and heard 
his master call out, “I am murdered.” 
The three horsemen instantly dashed off up 
the Haymarket. The footman followed, 
shouting “ Murder !” but at last exhausted, 
gave up the chase, and returned to find his 
master dying. Four bullets had entered 
Mr. Thynne’s body; two of them had 
lodged in the spine. The wounded man 
lingered till six the next morning, then ex- 
pired in the presence of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and other friends who had watched 
all night by his bedside. Lord Mordaunt 
and several Whig gentlemen, who thought 
their lives were in danger from Popish 
plotters, searchedall night forthe murderers. 
Sir John Reresby (the memoir writer) was 
active in the hue and cry. At last a 
sedan chairman was found who deposed 
that he had secretly brought Captain 
Vratz on the Sunday from his King- 
street lodgings to the Black Bull in Hol- 
born, where he took horse. They also 
found a Swedish servant of Vratz’s, who 
had been sent to watch for Mr. Thynne’s 
coach, and had seen the three murderers 
boot, mount, and start to intercept it. 
At six in the morning, Reresby and Lord 
Mordaunt found Captain Vratz in bed at 
the house of the German doctor in Lei- 
cester Fields, his sword at some distance 
from him on the table. He made no re- 
sistance, and seemed quite unconcerned. 
In the mean time, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Lord Cavendish, and others of 
Thynne’s friends continued an incessant 
search for Konigsmark, who had fled in 
disguise. The advertisement issued de- 
scribed the count as, “‘ Age about twenty- 
five or twenty-six years (he was only 
twenty-three), of a low stature, pretty full 
set, fair long hair, but sometimes wears a 
periwig, a round face, with a few pock- 
holes in it,” and offering two hundred 
pounds reward. At a quarter to nine 
o’clock on the night of the murder, Vratz 
came to Konigsmark, and stayed with him 
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for some time. A little after seven a.m. the 
next day the page came to Konigsmark’s 
room and found him up, and being asked by 
his master what the hubbub he heard in the 
street was about, the boy told him that some 
were taken who had killed Esquire Thynne. 





The count then asked when he was mur- | 


dered, and what sortofamanhewas. The 
boy replied, “ He heard he was a man of 
great estate, and well beloved ; and that the 
Duke of Monmouth had been in the coach 
but a little while before, and had been killed 
too had he not alighted before the murder.” 
The count made no reply ; but at half-past 
eight the page’s father, a porter, was sent 
with two “ portmantles” to Charing-cross 
for the Windsor coach. That same even- 
ing the count, disguised in a black periwig 
and in a light-coloured suit, with gold 
buttons, came to the house of a Swede at 
Rotherhithe, with whom he remained 
closely shut up till the Thursday. He left 
dressed in a black suit and velvet cap, 
which he borrowed of the Swede. A boat- 
man took him down to Deptford, the next 
day*he went to Greenwich, and the day 
after to Gravesend, pretending to be a 
foreign jewel merchant in trouble, and 
paying the boatmen five shillings a day. 
Two officers of the Duke of Monmouth, 
getting on his track, and hearing that he 
would embark in a vessel on the following 
Monday, came to Gravesend about nine 
o’clock on Sunday evening. One of the 
men jostled the count first, as he came on 
shore, to see what was under his campaign 
coat, and kept close to him as he called to 
the watermen who were stowing the boat 
to come away. As the first man caught 
him and held him hard, the count cried, 
“What, do you come to rob me?” The 
man replied, “ My lord, you are my prisoner. 
Iam the king’s messenger, and have waited 
several days for you.” The other man then 
came up, and said, “ Your lordship shall not 
want for anything that is convenient.” He 
inquired whether they knew him. On their 
telling him that he was Count Konigsmark, 
he replied, “That is my name; I do not 
deny it.” But when the name was pro- 
nounced he gave a slight start, dropped his 
sword, and a black periwig and cap fell 
off his head. He was then taken up the 
street to the Custom House, and searched 
for arms by the Custom House officers, 
before the mayor. The crowd being rude, 
he desired to be well used. The next 
day the deputy-governor sent a file of 
musketeers to guard the count to White- 
hall, to be examined before the king and 





council. Before he left Gravesend, he 
asked if Captain Vratz had confessed any- 
thing, and he said he believed he would not 
confess anything. When one of the king’s 
messengers told him that, had not Provi- 
dence ordered it otherwise, the count 
might have killed his particular friend and 
master whom he had served many years, 
K6nigsmark replied, “I don’t think they 
would have done the Duke of Monmouth 
any injury,” and seemed very sorry at 
that suspicion. He then walked up and 
down awhile, and presently said, “’Tis a 
stain upon my blood, but one good action 
in the wars, or a lodging upon a counter- 
scarp, will wash away all that.” The 
mayor was in the room at the time. On 
being, however, told that the Polander 
had confessed, “and wept mightily,” the 
count for the first time seemed much dis- 
turbed, bit his clothes, and desired to lie 
down. On the Monday, the fashionable 
murderer was brought before an extraordi- 
nary council. Sir John Reresby, who was 
present, says that Konigsmark, who was a 
fine man, with the longest hair he had ever 
seen, displayed all the assurance imagin- 
able. He said he had fled by the advice 
of a friend, who feared the mob would 
suspect him of having committed so black 
a deed, because an intimate of his had 
been mixed up with it. Being at the 
king’s “ couchee”’ the night after, Reresby 
perceived by his majesty’s discourse that 
he was willing the count should get off. 
Cromwell would have acted differently, 
but vice and self-indulgence had corrupted 
Charles the Second’s heart, and party feel- 
ing had warped his naturally good judg- 
ment. It was, after all, only Tom of Ten 
Thousand, one of the Monmouth set, and 
no great loss to the court party. 

On Friday, Borosky, the Pole, and the 
Swedish lieutenant, Stern, both confessed 
to their share in the murder. Borosky had 
been for some time in the count’s service, 
and had been sent for to groom in the 
German manner English horses, bought by 
the count on the rumour of a war between 
England and France. On Saturday, the 
11th, the captain told him that he had had 
a quarrel with an English gentleman, who 
had set six persons upon him in the road, 
in which conflict he was wounded, and two 
of the assailants killed. Therefore, since 
the said Mr. Thynne had attempted to 
kill him, he would make an end of it. On 
the Sunday the count gave him a sword, 
and told him to do whatever the captain 
ordered, which was plainly equivalent to 
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sanctioning, if not openly commanding, the 
murder. About noon the captain handed 
him a musketoon, a case of pistols, and a 
pocket-pistol. Vratz then said to the un- 
hesitating vassal, and repeated it five or six 
times, “ When we go out together, if I 
stop a coach, do you fire into it, and then 
follow me.” 

The lieutenant said that in October he was 
lodging near the Royal Exchange, at the 
City of Amsterdam, a Dutch ordinary. 
There he had met Vratz, a fellow-lodger, 
and had entered into his service, consenting 
to be his second in a duel. Vratz said to 
Stern that if he could get one who would 
kill a gentleman he would give him two 
hundred, nay, three hundred dollars. He 
afterwards gave him money to buy a mus- 
ketoon. After a short absence in France, 
Vratz talked to Stern of Thynne. “I must 
see now,”’ he said, “ how to order it that I 
may come at him, if I could but get some 
stout fellows. Do you know no French- 
man about town, or an Italian, who might 
despatch him?” Vratz then bought four 
brace of pistols and two long swords, and 
said, ‘*Now he isa dead man!” He then 
begged Stern to get two poniards made, 
and drew the shape he required. Vratz 
wanted to engage more men in the busi- 
ness, but Stern objected to so many persons, 
and said, “ Three horsemen are enough; 
you will have use for no more.” After that 
Captain Vratz purchased three horses, ac- 
cepting the lieutenant’s economical proposi- 
tion. “I must have the rogue now,” said 
Vratz, as he patted the flanks of the three 
horses. The Sunday the Polander came he 
told Stern, ‘‘ Now | have a brave fellow,”’ 
and, after a private conversation with the 
storm-tossed Polander, exclaimed, exult- 
ingly, “ This isa brave fellow, indeed, for he 
says those that will not fight must be killed.” 
The same Sunday of the murder Vratz and 
Stern loaded the musketoon together. 
The captain, eager for blood, bid him 
charge the piece with fifteen bullets, but 
Stern replied “that that would kill the 
footmen and every one about the coach.” 
“It matters not for that,” said Vratz. Still 
Stern persisted, and put in the barrel only 
five or six bullets, some iron wrapped up in 
rags rubbed with rosin, so that the wadding 
should burn. The captain told the Polander 
that if the Duke of Monmouth were with Mr. 
Thynne, nothing should be done. One 
day when Stern sat by himself, melancholy, 
the captain came in and asked him how he 
ailed. Stern replied he had had a dis- 
agreeable and unlucky dream; he had 
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dreamed that four dogs flew at him; two 
were chained, but the others seized him. 
Upon this the captain seemed concerned, 
but presently plucked out a tempting letter, 
signed Konigsmark, giving the captain full 
power to present him with a captain-lieu- 
tenant’s place in his regiment; below this 
were the figuresof six thousand (rix-dollars) 
in German. 

The four prisoners were tried at the Old 
Bailey on the 27th of February. Vratz, 
the dark, imperturbable captain; Stern, 
the repentant lieutenant; Borosky, the 
slavish executor ofais master’s cruel wish ; 
and Charles John, Count Konigsmark, as 
an accessory before the fact. The three 
judges who presided, all bent on dragging 
the young Swedish murderer out of the fire 
to please the king, were Sir Francis Pem- 
berton, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; 
Sir Francis North, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas ; and Sir William Montagu, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Pember- 
ton, who had learnt law while in jail for 
debt, was a bold, self-confident, artful man ; 
North, a little, sharp, dexterous partisan, 
Tory to the extreme; and Montagu, a 
creature of the court, afterwards displaced 
by James for not going far enough in 
advancing despotism. Vratz’s defence 
was, that having challenged Thynne for 
insulting expressions used by him respect- 
ing his master a year before at Rich- 
mond, he had sent him a challenge, which 
had never been acknowledged. He there- 
fore resolved to stop his carriage, and com- 
pel him to fight. The Polander was only 
told to act in case Mr. Thynne’s men sur- 
rounded him (the captain), or pursued him 
to knock him on the head, but, mistaking 
his orders, he fired. The count denied all 
privity with the revenge taken by his ser- 
vants to defend his honour. The Polander 
had been sent for four months before, after 
the siege of Strasbourg, when war seemed 
imminent. He himself had only fled because 
Mr. Hahson, his brother’s travelling tutor, 
had sent to tell him that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and several noblemen had been to 
Foubert’s looking for him, and his tailor 
assured him the common people named him 
as concerned in the murder, and would tear 
him in pieces. He had only taken ten 
or eleven pounds with him, and that did 
not look like much preparation for flight. 
What he meant by the suspicious remark 
about the stain on his blood was, that being 
imprisoned would be a greater disgrace to 
him than even murder itself, it not being 
the custom in his ceuntry to take persons 
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of quality prisonersinthat manner. Then, 
to rouse the Protestant sympathies of those 
days, the count, through his interpreter, 
said that he was a Protestant, as his fore- 
fathers had been. ‘They, under Gustavus 
Adolphus, were soldiers, and died with 
their swords in their hands, endeavouring 
to settle the Protestant religion in Ger- 
many, and protect it there; and there had 
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Polander, a poor ignorant boor, slavishly 
obedient to his master, and guilty of no 
previous crimes, was free and ingenuous in 
his confession, and expressed great sorrow 
for what he had done. He said that when the 


| count first made that proposition to him, at 


never anything been done by his family | 
fortified against the crime by that prayer 
g i yer, 


but for the honour of his country and his 
religion ;” and he said “that if any of his 
former actions could give any the least 


suspicion of his being guilty of this or any | 


foul act, he was very willing to lay down 
his life immediately. He was ready on 
all occasions to serve the King of England, 
and he loved the English nation well, and 
was always eager to serve them. Without 
any interest in the world, and against the 
will of his relations, he had brought his 
brother to England to be educated in the 


Protestant religion, to show his inclination | 
a woman (seen by him before in Germany 


to the English nation.” 

Sir Francis Winnington, who conducted 
the prosecution, dwelt much on Vratz 
going straight to the count, his patron, 
reeking hot with Mr. Thyune’s blood, and 
within an hour of the murder, and also on 
the count’s pretended ignorance of the 
murder, as shown in his conversation with 
his boy. His disguises and his flight were 
also pointed out in detail. The jury retired 
for half an hour, then found Borosky, Vratz, 


one o'clock on the Sunday, he was troubled 
at it, and went into another room and 
kneeled down and said the Lord’s Prayer, 
but concluded that since his mind was not 


that God had appointed that he should do 
it. He said that in his own count yge 
had been bred up in such an opinion 


. 


duty he owed his master, and such an obli« 


| gation to maintain his honour, that hear- 


ing of the attempt to assassinate his master, 
he thought himself in some sort absolved 
if he should revenge such anattempt. He 
was also deluded by the captain telling 
him that if they happened to be taken, he 
(the captain) would suffer for it. A day 
or two after his imprisonment, the vision of 


on extraordinary occasions) had appcared 
to him, and he believed it was sent from 
God to touch his heart. He felt an assurance 
of God’s mercy, and longed for death more 
than ever he did for anything in his life, 
and from his heart he forgave the captain 
and lieutenant, and prayed earnestly for 
them. 

Stern, too, was equally penitent. He was 


a thoughtful and naturally well-intentioned 


and Stern guilty, and acquitted the wild | 


young gallant who had notoriously given 
the order to kill poor Tom of Ten Thon- 
sand. Afterwards, in the calmer and 
juster days of William the Third, Sir John 
Hawles, the Solicitor-General, pronounced 
the trial illegal, because the Chief Justice 
had never asked the lieutenant and Polander 
what they had to say for themselves, the 
court being unwilling that they should 
openly accuse their master, the count; 
for the same reason not permitting the jus- 
tice of the peace to read the examinations 
of Stern and Borosky. There was no 
doubt that the principals should have been 
tried first, and the count afterwards on 
their evidence; but the king and court 
had from the first been resolutely bent on 
Konigsmark’s escape, the more especially 
that the Monmouth faction were eager for 
the death of the murderer of Thynne. 
Doctor Burnet (the historian whom 
Swift hated so bitterly), and Doctor Hor- 
neck, the excellent minister of the German 
chapel in the Savoy, had many interviews 
with the three condemned men. The 





man, the illegitimate son of a Swedish 
count, and had fought for twenty years 
in the great German wars. He was proud 
of the courage he had shown, and stood 
much on points of honour. Being poor 
and out of employment, he had come to 
England to try and get into the Guards. 
He had gone out determined to fight if 
occasion required, but to do nothing else. 
But as for Vratz, he remained stern and 
obdurate from the beginning. He would 
confess nothing, but that the Polander had 
overshot his orders. He sneered and swore 
at Stern as a poor pitiful scoundrel, who 
had told lies about imaginary bribes and 
promises, and who had been decoyed into 
a false confession by promises of a decent 
funeral. Moreover, he taunted the English 
divines, who, though opposed to auricular 
confession, yet pressed him to make de- 
clarations of things they had a mind he 
should say, though they were false. He 
would never utter the falsehood that the 
count had been the contriver of the murder. 
He was resolved to confess no more than 


he had done publicly before the council. 


— ————— FB 
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He feared no hell, and he trusted in Christ's 
mercy. “It was enough for him,” said 
this proud soldier, “ to be humble to God, 
but he knew of no humility he owed to 
man; God, he believed, had a greater 
favour for gentlemen than to require all 
those punctilios at their hands, and said it 
was absurd to think that so many thousand 
gentlemen abroad in the world, that stood 
upon their honour and reputation as much 
as he, should be damned, or for ever made 
miserable, because they could not stoop to 
things which would prejudice and spoil 
the figure they made.” This unbend- 
ing man had not long before commanded 
a desperate forlorn hope at the siege of 
Mons, when only three out of fifty -eight 
men escaped with life, and for this service 
the Prince of Orange had made him a 
lieutenant of the Guards, and the King of 
Sweden had given him a troop of horse. 
A little before his death he grew gentler to 
the lientenant, but otherwise he remained 
hard as a flint, and nearly his last words 
were that he did not care a rush for death, 
and that he hoped and believed “God 
would deal with him as with a gentleman.” 
His last wish was to ride to the gallows in 
a coach and not inacart. Stern particu- 
larly begged his head might be cut off, 
as being hung was unlike a gentleman. 
He wrote a long harangue, divided into 
twenty-five hesds, exhorting all professions 
and trades to good works and to repentance. 
The morning of his execution he and the 
Polander sang the Fifty-first Psalm in High 
Dutch three times, dwelling particularly on 
the verse, “ Deliver me from blood-guilti- 
ness, O God, thou God of my salvation.” 
Vratz continued silent and firm to the 
last. The gibbets were erected at the foot 
of St. Alban’s-street, in Pall Mall, on the 
very spot where the murder had taken 
place. Burnet had warned Vratz not to be 
a “faux brave,” so directly Burnet came up 
to the cart Vratz smiled, and said to him, 
“You shall see that it is not a false 
bravery, but that I am fearless to the last.” 
He said he was now to be received into 
heaven, and that his sins were forgiven 
him. To use Burnet’s own words: “I 
observed he had some touches in his mind 
when I offered up that petition, that for the 
sake of the blood of Christ the innocent 
blood shed in that place might be forgiven, 
and that the cry of the one for mercy 
might prevail over the other for justice. 
At these words he looked up to heaven 
with the greatest sense that 1 had at any 
time observed in him.” Seeing Sir John 





Rereshy, the justice who had first examined 
him, in a coach near the gibbet, the cap- 
tain bowed to him and to several other 
persons whom he knew, resting his eye 
very often upon the Duke of Monmouth, 
who stood in an adjoining balcony. He 
continued in an undaunted manner for a 
quarter of an hour with the rope round 
his neck, looking up to heaven and round 
about on the spectators. He refused to have 
his face covered like the others. As for 
Stern, he was deeply penitent, but he did 
not change colour nor show any fear. 
When the three were asked when they 
would give the signal for being turned off, 
they answered they were ready, and that 
the cart might be driven away when the 
sheriff pleased to order it. In a little 
while after it drove off. The corpse of 
Vratz was embalmed, and, by permission of 
the king, was sent to his Sw edish friends, 
“he being of good family.”” As for that 
poor, stolid, faithful henchman, the Po- 
lander, his carcass was hung in chains 
(not to come between the wind and our 
nobility) on the roadside between Mile- 
end and Bow. The count, as soon as he 
had paid his Newgate fees, made straight 
for France, and went careering on along 
the primrose path to an early death. No 
one seems to have thought the worse of 
him for the murder, and Louis Quatorze 
at once gave him the Furstemberg regi- 
ment to command. Eager for pleasure and 
excitement at any cost, he was wounded 
at the siege of Cambray in 1683, and 
afterwards figured at the siege of Gerona, 
in Catalonia. In 1686 he accompanied his 
uncle to Greece,-and fought against the 
Turks at Navarino, Athens, and Modon. 
At Athens he distinguished himself by 
blowing up the Parthenon, where the 
Turks had stored powder. He fell at last 
in a desperate sally at Argos, only sur- 
viving his victim and rival four years. 
His brother, the young gallant at M. 
Foubert’s riding academy, came to a more 
miserable end twelve years after the murder. 
As he was secretly retiring from a farewell 
visit to Sophia of Zell, the young and 
beautiful wife of the Elector of Hanover, 
afterwards George the First, who had 
shared his guilty passion, he was set upon 
by halberdiers, cloven down, and buried 
at once under the floor of the passage of the 
palace where he had fallen dead. His skele- 
ton has since been found there, and some 
letters of the electoress, still preserved at 
Upsal, have established her guilt. The un- 
happy woman remaired thirty-two years a 
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prisoner immured in the castle of Ahlden— 
a fortress on the little river Aller. Aurora, 
one of the murdered man’s sisters, became 
mistress of the Elector of Saxony, and 
mother of the celebrated Marshal Saxe. 

The child-widow, in the May of the year 
of Mr. Thynne’s death, married the proud 
Duke of Somerset. Singularly enough, 
the duke himself had obtained his title 
by the murder of his elder brother, who 
had been shot in a fray near Genoa. 
The marriage proved an unhappy one. 
The duke turned out the Godolphin mi- 
nistry, but refused to join their Tory suc- 
cessors. His wife became a special and 
firm favourite of the queen, and it was the 
duchegs’s resentment of a cruel and ribald 
attack of Swift’s that prevented Swift 
ever obtaining the great aim of his selfish 
life—a bishopric. 

Poor murdered Tom of Ten Thousand 
lies buried at the west end of the south 
aisle of Westminster Abbey, among good 
and wise men, who had no voice to resent 
the intrusion of a silly and worthless rake, 
and under a grand dusty marble monument, 
erected at the cost of his executor, John 
Hale, Esquire, of Bradford, Wiltshire. At 
the base of the monument is a clumsy 
relievo representing Borosky firing the 
blunderbuss, Vratz stopping the coach, and 
Stern watching the assassination. A long 
Latin inscription, openly denouncing Ko- 
nigsmark, was written for this tomb, but 
poor servile Sprat, the dean, was too 
courtly to allow it to be used. As Tom of 
Ten Thousand left no children, Sir Thomas 
Thynne, a cousin, succeeded to the beauti- 
ful Wiltshire estate of Longleat, and all 
the money, and from him the present 
Marquis of Bath is descended. 








THE GLOVE. 


From morning time to night time, 
Dark time and bright time, 
I haunt the pleasant places 

My love hath rendered sweet. 
Down by wood and meadow, 
In the sun and shadow, 
I follow the sweet traces 

Of fairy hands and feet. 


Though I love her dearly, 

We are neighbours merely, 

She boweth to me daily, 
In a distant way ; 

Then while I am staring, 

Dead to my despairing, 

Trippeth past me gaily, 
Smiling on her way. 


In the woodland shady 
Walks my little lady, 
And botanises under 

The pines that sigh above. 











There in sweet green places 

] follow in her traces, 

And one glad morn, O wonder! 
I found a little glove. 


So tiny, so tender, 

So silken, so slender, 

Still moist and warm and scented, 
From fingers warm and white, 

I found it softly blowing, 

Where ferns and flowers were growing, 

And like a man demented 
I seized it in delight. 


And while the warmth within it 
Grew fainter every minute, 
“] love her! how I love her!” 
I cried with burning eyes. 
“ O sweet as rose-scent lingers, 
The touch of rosebud fingers !”” 
I sighed, and ten times over 
I kissed my little prize. 


Then thought I with glad laughter, 
“ Shall I now follow after, 
And find my love and give her 

Her own, and look my love?” 
But as I questioned duly, 
My heart leapt up unruly, 
My lips began to quiver, 

I could not lose the glove. 


No! let me keep and kiss it, 
Her white hand will not miss it, 
And tears of gladness wet it, 

As still I stooped to kiss. 
And all my bosom yearning 
To touch it, on my burning 
Heart of hearts I set it, 

And thrilled with sudden bliss. 


From morning time to night time, 
Dark time and bright time, 
I kept it thrilling through me, 

In guilty sweet delight. 
All day its sweet touch fired me, 
All day the joy inspired me, 
Sleeping | held it to me, 

And dreamed of it all night. 


Three days my bliss possessed me, 
Three days and nights it blessed me, 
And on the fourth mad morning 

I wandered o’er the grass. 
And as I viewed with rapture 
The sweet spot of the capture, 
Suddenly with no warning 

I saw my true love pass. 


With distant bow and stately, 
She would have passed sedately, 
When red as fire advancing 
I held the prize of love ; 
And while my low voice muttered 
Wild wandering words, she fluttered, 
Blushing and brightly glancing, 
And took the little glove. 


Then she with self-possession, 

Blind to my eyes’ confession, 

Said “ Thank you, sir,” and pondered, 
A moment, adding low, 

“‘ My aunt, who lost it lately, 

Will also thank you greatly, 

She missed it while we wandered 
A day or two ago.” 


Her aunt ? That maiden lady, 

So prim, and stiff, and shady! 

I gasped, by fate perfidious, 
Cast out of fairy-land. 
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While from my side repairing, 

My little love tript, bearing 

The worthless, wretched, hideous 
Old glove in her white hand. 





AN ITALIAN PEASANT PLAY. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

Att the world has heard or read of the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, in the 
Bavarian highlands. The present writer 
witnessed, in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, the performance of a Passion Play 
at Brixlegg,* in the Tyrol, which was pre- 
cisely similar in manner and matter to 
that of Ammergau, and differed from it 
only in dimensions, being on a smaller scale 
as regards the number of spectators and 
performers engaged in it. The spectacle 
was a very impressive and curious one, and 
the remembrance of it was so vivid in our 
minds, that we resolved, in spite of some 
obstacles in the way, to make an effort to 
see a performance which we supposed 
would be in some degree analogous to that 
of Brixlegg, and which took place in Italy 
last year. 

The pretty watering-place of the Bagni 
di Lucca, standing amidst chestnut woods, 
and on the edge of a river full of rapid 
sparkling water, is well known to foreign 
tourists. Less well known is the city of 
Lucca, about fourteen English miles from 
the Bagni, with its quaint 
and other picturesque ecclesiastical edifices. 
And probably the village of Pon San Pieri 
(contraction of Ponte a San Pietro, or, as 
we should say, St. Petersbridge), although 
close to the latter city, is not known at all 
save to inhabitants of the district. This 
latter place, however, was our destination 
when we started from Florence by a very 
early train on the morning of the 22nd of 
May. 

A few preliminary words must be said 
in explanation of the nature of the spec- 
tacle promised us. From time immemorial 
the peasants in the Lucchese province have 
been in the habit of giving an annual series 
of performances, the subjects of which are 
mostly taken from Scripture, or from the 
Lives of the Saints. These performances 
are termed “ Maggi,” literally Mays. They 
are given on each successive Sunday during 
the month of May, and very often they ex- 
tend into June. It is not clear why the 
month of May should be especially chosen 
for them. May is, as is well known, the 
month dedicated to the Madonna by the 





* See Att Toe Year Rounp, First Series, vol. xx., 
p- 397. 








vathedral, | 





Roman Catholic Church. In this month, 
too, were celebrated many festivals of 
heathen antiquity ; and traces of the wor- 
ship of the old gods linger with tenacious 
vitality throughout the length and breadth 
of this classic land. In any case the Maggio 
is doubtless a lineal descendant of the 
Mystery, or Miracle Play. 

If it suffice to constitute a “religious 
drama” that the subject of it should be 
taken from the Bible, or from the legendary 
adventures of some holy personage, then 
the Lucchese Maggio is a religious drama. 
Some few exceptions there are to this rule, 
inasmuch as the Gerusalemme Liberata of 
Tasso, and the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
have both furnished subjects for Maggi. 
But in the former case the argument of the 
play is confined to the adventures of the 
Christians Olinto and Clorinda ; and, more- 
over, the expedition of the “‘ Gran Capi- 
tano,’’ who freed the Holy Sepulchre from 
Paynim power, is in itself a religious sub- 
ject, or may be treated as such. 

Of the Orlando Furioso certainly so 
much cannot be said. The title of a 
Maggio taken from it runs thus: The Fury 
of Orlando; or, Bradamante and Ruggiero. 
But my own intimate belief is that the 
personages of that romantic poem are 
quite as authentic and venerable to the 
spectators who habitually attend a Maggio 
as are Santa Oliva, or Judith and King 
Ozias, who figure in other Maggi. 

The actors are, without exception, pea- 
sants and tillers of the soil. The impre- 
sario is any enterprising individual who 
happens to have at his disposal a locale 
suitable for the purpose. The price of 
entrance toa native patron of the drama 
I believe to be from twopence to three- 
pence. Whatsoever can be cleared over 
and above the expenses is divided amongst 
the actors. The same troupe travels from 
village to village (throughout the some- 
what narrow limits of one district) to give 
its performances. 

The 22nd of May was a very hot day; 
the sun poured down scorching rays from 
a cloudless sky, and the roads were carpeted 
with thick soft dust, which the least move- 
ment of foot, hoof, or wheel sent flying in 
suffocating clouds. The Maggio was to 
commence at eleven o’clock am. We left 
our inn, on the shady side of a quiet street 
in Lucca, very reluctant to venture forth 
into the pitilessly bright country. We 
seated ourselves in a jingling hackney- 
carriage, drawn by one of those swift, 
slight, uneducated looking horses so com- 
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monly seen in Italy, who rattled over the 
highway briskly enough. His driver was 
attired with dandified smartness. The 
occasion was one of unalloyed festivity to 
him, for he was to wait and carry us back 
to Lucca at the end of the performance, 
and thus would not only spend a few hours 
of perfect idleness, and see the Maggio, 
but would be well paid for doing so. 
Beside him on the box was perched our 
servant, a native Lucchese, whom we had 
brought with us as one cognisant of the 
ways of the place. The Lucchese have 
the reputation of making the best domestic 
servants in Italy, and enjoy a character for 
integrity which my experience leads me to 
think thoroughly well deserved. Our man 
was a member of a simple peasant family 
in the Lucchese ; and not the least amusing 
part of the day’s spectacle to me was to 
observe the condescending town mouse air 
with which he tolerated and apologised to 
us for the rusticity of the crowd, and the 
humbleness of the theatre. For had he 
not lived five years in Florence? And 
were not the glories of the Pergola known 
to him? And yet his genuine country-bred 
delight in the Maggio, familia: to him from 
boyhood, would crop up through the city 
varnish every now and then. And before 
the day was over he confided to me his 
notion that if Giuditta e Leoferne—so he 
pronounced Giuditta e Oloferne—could be 
represented in, say, the Teatro Principe 
Umberto (a new theatre rather bigger than 
Drury Lane !), it would make a fine effect. 

We were set down at the entrance of a 
narrow passage in one of the few rambling 
stone houses that constitute the village of 
Pon San Pieri. Having gone through the 
passage we were conducted upa very steep 
ladder-like staircase which led at once into 
the theatre itselr. The staircase creaked 
beneath our tread, and the gallery into 
which we were ushered creaked also, peril- 
ously as it seemed to me. However, the 
event proved that it was sufficiently solid 
for its temporary purpose. 

The theatre had been at no distant date 
a large barn or granary. The walls were 
of rough stone. The roof was a complica- 
tion of massive beams, with here and there 
a patch of tiling left bare to the inspection 
of the public. There was one gallery run- 
ning round three sides of the oblong 
rectangular space. The floor was covered 
with closely-packed rows of rough wooden 
benches. A sort of hutch of unplaned deal 
boards formed the orchestra. The stage 
was hidden by an act-drop, the like of 
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which, I dare swear, few of my readers 
have ever beheld. It was of painted canvas, 
and so far resembled all other act-drops; 
but the picture limned upon it defies de- 
scription. It appeared to consist of broad 
patches of boiled spinach, alternated with 
parallelograms of bath-brick. These, how- 
ever, being interpreted, after some anxious 
study, proved to be grassy lawns and marble 
steps. The perspective was of the willow- 
pattern school. I do not think that the 
artist of Pon San Pieri had ever heard of 
modern pre-Raphaclitism, so I conelude 
his peculiar “ manner” to have been either 
derived direct from the Chinese model, or 
to have been an original inspiration lead- 
ing him to the same remarkable results. 

The whole place was packed with a dense 
crowd of peasants, and the heat and evil 
odours became almost insupportable before 
the day was out. They would indeed have 
become quite insupportable, but for the 
welcome fumigation afforded by a great 
deal of coarse tobacco, which was freely 
smoked in all parts of the house. 

What a contrast, one could not help 
mentally exclaiming, to the Tyrolese au- 
dience of the Passion Play! The Tyrolese 
were mostly in their national costume ; 
sombre and ungrateful enough in the case 
of the women, but decent, solid-looking, 
and suitable to the rank and habits of the 
wearer. Here, on the other hand, were 
exaggerated crinolines, lingering in Pon 
San Pieri long after the tide of fashion 
had swept them away from other spots, 
bright bows of ribbon, gaudy hats with 
impossible flowers stuck on them, and 
chignons—chignons that raised a shudder 
in any one of a speculative turn of mind 
who took to conjecturing how, and with 
what, those glossy, oily masses of hair 
were stuffed out to such preposterous di- 
mensions. The great majority of the men 
took off their coats and jackets very early 
in the proceedings, and gave to view shirt- 
sleeves, which it must be said were mostly 
clean, and neckties of all colours of the 
rainbow. They were all poor people. The 
effort to be fine at a cheap rate was un- 
pleasantly apparent. But also it must be 
noted that the combination of cheapness 
and finery appeared to have succeeded in 
fulfilling their aspirations. Every one 
looked contented and self-satisfied. There 
was none of the consciousness of being but 
tawdry and shabby when all was done, 
which would under similar circumstances 
have been apparent on English faces; and 





which would possibly have rendered them 
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sullen towards ourselves, who obviously 
belonged to a higher class. On the con- 
trary, we were treated with perfectly good- 
humoured courtesy. And though they 
stared at us—as well they might, our ap- 
parition in their midst being certainly 
unexpected, and I am inclined to believe 
unprecedented—they were free from any 
intention of offence. 

Their complacency, and utter absence of 
self-distrust, were moreover amusingly dis- 
played in their condescending endeavours 
to explain to us the argument of the play ; 
and in their inquiries, often repeated, 
ifwe had ever seen anything like that 
before,and how we liked it. I am con- 
vinced that they regarded us with much 
the same sort of curious observation as we 
should bestow on a respectable mandarin 
who should be taken for the first time to 
the opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The manager with his own official hands 
brought a couple of rush-bottomed chairs 
with chintz cushions for us to sit upon. 
And our neighbours right and left cheer- 
fully made way on their hard wooden 
benches, to permit these seats to be lugged 
into the front row. This post of honour was 
one we by no means coveted, but it would 
have hurt the impresario’s feelings to refuse 
it, so we submitted. He lamented that 
we had not forewarned him of our coming, 
and promised that if we would attend 
another performance, to be given on the 
15th of June following, he would provide 
accommodation suitable for our “ rispetta- 
bilissime persone.” Where he contem- 
plated putting us in state I know not; 
unless perhaps in the wooden hutch that 
served for orchestra. 

I may as well state at once that whoso 
should have sought for a vestige of religious 
sentiment, or a spirit of veneration, in this 
Maggio, would have sought in vain. Author, 
actors, and spectators, were all equally 
devoid of the least approach to such feel- 
ings. In the intervals between the acts 
the noise of shouting, laughing, and open- 
ing bottles of fizzing Chiavenna beer, 
was incessant. And, indeed, during the 
performance there was a good deal of 
loud talking throughout all the less in- 
teresting portions of the play. The Maggio 
represented (Judith and Holofernes) was 
a well-known one. The audience were up 
in all the points, and bestowed their ap- 
plause and attention exclusively upon these, 
disregarding the main action of the drama. 
This trait struck me very much ; for I saw 
in it an instance of that spirit of con- 
ventionality in all artistic matters, which, 





in my opinion, is characteristic of the 
modern Italian, and to which I shall have 
occasion again to allude. No fine com- 
pany in a private box at the Scala or the 
Pergola could be more indifferent to the 
spectacle as a whole, and more knowing in 
bestowing their attention on the regulation 
points, than were these Lucchese contadini. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the music, 
a pitiably dissonant scraping and _ too-too- 
ing, which preceded the rising of the 
curtain. It did rise at length, and dis- 
played a stage which looked a little wider 
than that whereon Punch is wont to enact 
his popular history. The first was a front 
scene, so very much a front scene that the 
performers had some difficulty in edging 
their way off the stage without coming in 
contact with the canvas screen on the 
one hand, or the row of footlights on the 
other; for there were footlights, and the 
stage was illuminated, in singular contrast 
with the broad sunshine which reigned in 
the audience part of the theatre. 

Scene the first showed us a chamber 
with Judith and her lady’s-maid. (Thus 
designated in the libretto.) And Judith 
forthwith began to bewail the death of her 
beloved husband, Manasses, and to protest 
that she could never be consoled for his 
loss. But what was our surprise to find 
that Judith did not speak, but sang her 
sorrows; that the attendant respectfully 
offered her comfort in the same manner; 
and that, in brief, throughout all the play, 
no word was uttered in a speaking voice. 
The sounds adopted were a sort of chant, 
something between a recitative and a street 
ery, with occasional turns and flourishes at 
the will of the performer. 

The wearisome effect of this mono- 
tonous chant, which never varied (save by 
more or less tremulous flourishes, as of a 
goat aspiring to sing) throughout a long 
drama, cannot easily be conceived by those 
who have never undergone a similar expe- 
rience. Tenors, basses, sopranos, and con- 
traltos, each and all uttered their speeches 
by means of the same succession of sounds. 
Only now and then the owner of an ex- 
ceptionally high or an exceptionally low 
voice would abruptly change the key, and 
give out his lines two or three tones above 
or below the others, without the slightest 
previous warning or preparation. Prepara- 
tion, in the way of modulation, was in truth 
impossible, for there was no orchestral 
accompaniment ; and these sudden changes 
of pitch, when at rare intervals they did 
occur, came upon one with a singular jar 
and general sense of dislocation. 
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Altogether the chanting was terribly 
trying. Indeed, after we had sat at the 
performance about an hour and a half, my 
companion observed, plaintively, that he 
could not have believed such utter weariness 
and exhaustion to be producible by the 


The play was in octosyllabic verse, and 
in stanzas of four lines each, whereof the 
first and last, and the two middle ones, 
rhymed. The argument followed the apo- 
eryphal book of Judith closely; but the 
language was ‘certainly neither Biblical 
nor Oriental in its character. Such few 
poetic, or quasi-poetic, images as were to 
be found in it, were imitated from Tasso 
and Ariosto. Perhaps the expression 
“alto Motore,” which frequently occurs, 
meaning the Almighty, may be held to have 
a Dantesque flavour. 

No conscious attempt to caricature the 
heroic poems alluded to, or, indeed, one 
might say, to caricature the bigh-flown 
and heroic in general, could approach the 
absurdity of this composition. I am the 
fortunate possessor of three original manu- 
scripts of Maggi in an unadulterated con- 
dition as regards orthography and syntax. 
And I look upon them as rare and valu- 
able specimens growing in a little-known 
by-way of literature. To any one with a 
relish for the humorous they are a real 
treasure. 

But it is time to return to Judith and 
her faithful attendant, who were discovered 
on the rising of the curtain. 

Judith’s appearance was striking. She 
was a short, broad, powerful-looking wo- 
man, with a wig of brown hair hanging 
in stiff curls all round her head, and at 
each side of her face. Her cheeks were 
highly coloured with some coarse powder, 
which looked like the “raddle’”’ used for 
brick floors in some country parts of Eng- 
land. She wore a straight black gown of 
the pattern of the patriarch’s garments in 
a child’s Noah’s Ark, high to the throat, 
and with long sleeves, and on her head 
was a turban of sombre hue. For the} 
widow of Manasses has been, and still is, 
mourning the departed in ‘‘rozzi panni’’— 
coarse clothing—and announces her inten- 
tion of continuing in the same all the days 
of her life. The scene is of the briefest; 
Judith wails, and the lady’s-maid reminds 
her that “sorrows pass away, but the 
eternal glory remains for ever.” Upon 
which not very definite piece of comfort 
Judith replies: “ You console me. Let us 





go to pray l’alto Motore, that he will give 
us vigour to surmount our woe.” And | 


exeunt heroine and confidante. We are 
next shown the Royal Palace in Nineveh, 
and are introduced to King Nabuchodo- 
nosor, Amurath, Holofernes, and Shem (a 
heterogeneous assemblage of names truly), 
together with other warriors and nobles. 
The costumes worn by these nobilities are 
of the poorest and tawdriest kind. But 
brightness and glitter are not the most in- 
trinsically valuable elements in costume any 
more than in other things, and brightness 
and glitter are accordingly displayed more 
or less profusely by all the performers. Tin- 
sel and coloured foil-paper play a large part 
in the production of the general effect. 
The dresses are Turkish in style, great 
turbans, wide trousers confined at the 
ankle, and so forth. Every head bears a 
wig, a strange stiff wig, like the wigs which 
are used for cheap wax dolls; every face 
is violently reddened, and the eyebrows 
blackened with enthusiastic liberality of 
pigment. . On the whole the aspect of the 
dramatis personw resembles that of the 
coloured theatrical portraits which used to 
adorn the cheap print-shops in the days of 
my youth. The actors move in a wooden, 
constrained manner, and reveal in the 
course of the play every conceivable kind 
of voice except a good one. There is the 
guttural, the nasal, the wiry, the gruff, the 
bawling. After attentive observation I am 
unable to say that we discovered any scin- 
tillation of dramatic instinct save in one soli- 
tary instance. The exception to the rule 
was ayoung man who represented Amurath, 
a captain in the army of Holofernes, and he 
certainly had some notion of moving and 
speaking like a living human being, and of 
assuming the bearing of a gay insouciant 
young soldier, very advantageously placed 
on the staff of the great commander-in- 
chief. 

It is far from my intention to inflict on 
the reader all the tediousness which our 
artists, with Dogberryian generosity, so 
lavishly bestowed upon us. And I renounce 
any attempt to follow the play scene by 
scene. But one or two salient points may 
be noted. 

On his first appearance, King Nabucho- 
donosor plunges at once into the heart of 
the matter. He declares that : 

Of Media now the vast empire 
Tlaving fallen ’neath my command, 


The whole round world my warrior band 
With you to conquer I desire.* 


A modest aspiration, which is, however, far 








* Della Media il vasto impero 
Gia caduto é in poter mio, 
E di vincere ho desio 

Con voi, prodi, il mondo intiero. 
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surpassed by his next sentence, to the effect 
that he (Nabuchodonosor) is divine, and 
requires to be adored accordingly. The 
simple brevity of his statement may per- 
haps shock English readers; he observes 
without circumlocution or ambiguity, ‘ Io 
son Iddio.” And adds, addressing his 
braves, “and I hope you recognise me !”” 

This being the state of the case, the 
Assyrian monarch is naturally incensed at 
the stiff-neckedness of a certain “ popolo 
d’Israel”—Hebrew recalcitrant wretches, 
who it appears have not yet satisfactorily 
“recognised” him. And he sends forth 
his armies to convert them to orthodox 
principles in a fashion which has been 
largely employed for similar ends since the 
days of Nabuchodonosor—to wit, with fire 
and sword. 

The captains, with Holofernes at their 
head, make no difficulty in adoring their 
king as a divinity, and eagerly promise 
to reduce the Israelites to obedience, or 
to put every one of them to death by the 
cruellest methods. Also by the king’s ex- 
press command they are to destroy the 
Temple of Sion, and to “ break the idols” 
in it. 

This touch may be intended as a subtle 
indication on the part of the author that 


Nabuco was entirely ignorant of the 
nature of the Jewish religion. But in 


my opinion by “idols” he means nothing 
more than the images of the Madonna and 
the saints, which would naturally be found 
in the place of worship of so pious a people. 
My neighbours among the audience— 
especially one stout, gentle-faced matron 
with a little child in her arms —were 
anxious to explain to me that this was a 
war of religious persecution by the Pagans 
against the Christians. ‘ Giuditta, 
know, was a Christian.”” And of course a 
devout Roman Catholic. 

How Nabuco fared in his enterprise must 
be told next; week. 


THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. LIGHT APPROACHES. 

In a situation in any degree resembling 
Maud’s—a captivity in which all contact 
with the outer world, and all communica- 
tion with friends, are effectually prevented 
—delays unexplained appear supernaturally 
long; time moves so slowly; the idea of 
neglect and oblivion is so often uppermost ; 
and despair always near. 

One morning, some time after the scene 


you | 





at Roydon between Lady Vernon and 
Mr. Dawe, Mercy Creswell appeared before 
Maud, with an unusually reserved counte- 
nance. 

“ You’ll be wanted down-stairs, miss, at 
twelve o’clock, in the doctor’s office, to- 
day,” she said. 

*“ And what is this for ?” asked Mand, 
startled. 

“Well, miss, I do believe it is a gentle- 
man from the Lord High Chancellor as is 
come down to ask you some questions,” 
answered Mercy. 

“Oh! oh! Really?” faltered Mand, 
with a secret prescience of a coming crisis. 
Her message had not been in vain, and 
here was the result of a powerful and 
friendly interposition. 

“You need not to be frightened, miss, 
they won’t do you no harm. There was 
one came down here last year to see a very 
rich patient, and I dessay the Chancellor 
was making a nice thing of his money and 
estates, while he was locked up here; I 
should not wonder: anyhow, he would not 
let him ont from here till he found he could 
not keep him shut up no longer. So before 
he took him out he sends one of his gen- 
tlemen down here to make, as we thought, 
all the fuss he could about letting him 
away and home again to manage his own 
business, but home he went for all that. 
His name was Hempenfeldt, a tall thin 
man of fifty, with a hooked nose, and gold 
hy-glass, and used to wear a white hat and 
blue frock-coat, and buff waistcoat, and 
them varnish boots.” 

Maud looked at her watch. It was past 
eleven. 

“Did you hever see the Honourable Mr. 
Marston, Lady Mardykes’s brother, miss ?” 
inquired Mercy, who had grown to be on 
easy terms with the young lady in her 
charge. 

“Yes, IT have. What about him ?” in- 
quired Maud, as carelessly as if her heart 
had not fluttered up to her lips and dropped 
down dead again. 

“Because I saw him, and a little black 
gentleman, just up to his elbow, talking 
to Doctor Antemarchi, and Miss Medwyn 
is in the waiting-room.” 

Perhaps Mercy thought that these signs 
betokened the early liberation of Maud, 
and became more communicative as the 
likelihood of her again emerging into light, 
and becoming a personage in the living 
world, improved. 

Maud knew now that battle was actu- 


ally waged in her behalf, and that a few 
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hours might see her free, and on her 
way to Wybourne with dear old Maximilla 
Medwyn. 

But, oh, no! she would not allow her- 
self to believe anything so incredible. It 
could not happen. To admit a hope so 
immense would be to insure a plunge into 
the deepest hell of disappointment. And 
yet that hope possessed her, and she was 
nearly wild with its excitement. 

“ Do you think Miss Medwyn will be al- 
lowed to see me ?” asked Mand. 

“T don’t know, miss; they was jealous 
of you seeing any one; and I’m sure there’s 
no good in you asking, whatever they may 
say when she does.” 

Maud, being quite of the same opinion, 
made no move, well knowing that Maxi- 
milla would leave no stone unturned to 
obtain a few minutes’ sight of her. 

Mr. Darkdale arrived, with a knock at 
the sitting-room door. His business was 
to deliver a formal intimation from Doctor 
Antomarchi that Miss Vernon was to hold 
herself in readiness to come to his room, at 
twelve o’clock, to answer some questions 
which an official person would have to put 
to her, and to request that she would be 
good enough not to leave her rooms until 
his messenger should arrive to conduct her 
to his office. 

In a state of suspense Maud awaited 
Antomarchi’s summons in her sitting-room. 
Twelve o’clock came, and no summons yet. 
Ten minutes, twenty minutes, half an hour 
passed. The little timepiece in her room 
struck one. 

Mr. Darkdale arrived a minute or two 
later. He looked stern and thoughtful. 
Mercy Creswell was summoned. She was 
to go alone with Mr. Darkdale. Miss Ver- 
non was to be so good as to await her, or 
his, return where she was. ‘These at- 
tendants would wait upon her in the mean 
time. 

Two of the stalwart housemaids in the 
Glarewoods uniform entered quietly, and 
stood near the door. 

Mercy Creswell looked a little disagree- 
ably surprised at the occurrence; but she 
accompanied Mr. Darkdale in silence ; and 
Maud remained in utter ignorance of all 
that was taking place down-stairs, upon the 
issue of the ordeal that was to decide her 
fate. 

In less than ten minutes Mercy Creswell 
returned, looking hot and agitated. The 
temporary attendants were withdrawn, and 
Maud, being alone with her maid, ques- 
tioned her as to what was going on. 

















“ T’m not to tell nothing about it, miss; 
them’s my orders.” 

“The inquiry is about me, isn’t it? 
Surely you can tell me so much,” urged 
Mand. 

“Well, yes, miss; it is about you, and 
not another thing will I say about it. 
Where’s the use of me running that risk 
without no good to no one?” 

Mercy was obstinate and held to her reso- 
lution spite of all Maud’s importunitices and 
promises of secrecy ; and Maud in the burn- 
ing fever of her agitation walked from room 
to room, and from window to window, un- 
able to rest for a moment. 

If she could only tell how it was going! 
By what right was she excluded from 
her own trial? How unfairly her case 
might be dealt with! And, oh! but to 
think of all that depends on the next hour. 

In the waiting-room Mr. Marston and 
old Miss Medwyn had met Mr. Dawe, and 
were in high chat when Mr. Tintern was 
shown in. He had not perhaps expected 
to meet Miss Vernon’s friends in such force. 
He knew only that he was to see Mr. Dawe 
there. He would have preferred not meet- 
ing Miss Medwyn. He smiled pensively, 
and shook hands, and shrugged pathetically 
over the melancholy state of things which 
had called them there. 

““And poor Lady Vernon, what a de- 
plorable thing fér her! Only think, a 


mother, you know, and all that kind of 


thing; so awfully distressing! I know, 
for my part, I should rather lose a child by 
death outright, and be spared the anguish 
of such an affliction as this.” 

He looked round upon them with a sad 
shake of the head, and a slow wave of his 
hand, which was intended generally to in- 
dicate Miss Vernon, the lunatic asylum, its 
inmates and apparatus; and this panto- 
mime terminated in a slight but expressive 
elevation of the eyes and hand, and another 
desolate shrug. 

“Lady Vernon lives in hopes,” 
tinued, liking, I fancy, to talk rather than 
to be talked to, on this subject. “She 
thinks this will not be a very tedious—a— 
a—illness. All this is, of course, quite 
dark at Roydon. No one there—I have 
not even mentioned it to my wife—not a 
human being but [and Doctor Malkin 

“Ho! Doctor Malkin! Well, that does 
not surprise me,” exclaimed Miss Medwyn, 
in an angry parenthesis. 

“ Not a living person but he and I, and 
Lady Vernon herself, in all that part of the 
world, has the least idea there is anything 
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of the kind; and you know we may look 
to see her very soon, 1 do hope, quite as we 
could wish.” 

“Very soon, I should hope, Mr. Tintern; 
sooner even than some of her friends ex- 
pect,” said Maximilla, with a tart em- 
phasis. “She is under very special restraint 
here. They won’t permit me so much as 
to see her! What can be the reason of 
that? I don’t suppose I can hurt her; 
and as to my share of the danger, I’m quite 
willing to risk that, ha ha, ha !—poor little 
Maud!” and with thes: words Maximilla 
Medwyn suddenly burst into tears. 

Mr. Tintern looked with much feeling 
at Mr. Dawe; but a blacker shadow seemed 
to have gathered about that odd figure. 

Mr. Marston, at the further end of the 
long room, was trying to read some papers 
connected with the proceedings, but his 
eye every moment wandered to the door, 
through which he expected the summons 
of a messenger from the commissioner. 

Maximilla’s tears disconcerted Mr. Tin- 
tern, who walked first to the window, and 
then to Mr. Dawe, to whom, with another 
shrug, he murmured: 

“ Most harrowing! 
this !” 

Mr. Dawe grunted. 

Maximilla’s sobs did not last long. A 
footman entered and presented a little note 
to Mr. Dawe. 

Mr. Dawe read it. The eyes of Mr. 
Marston and Miss Medwyn were now di- 
rected on him very anxiously. 

“Tt is all right,” said Mr. Dawe, in his 
dry tones. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Maximilla. 

And Mr. Marston looked as if he would 
have said the same. 

Mr. Tintern eyed them curiously. What 
was “all right?” He would have given 
something to know. 

Mr. Dawe walked up to Maximilla 
briskly, and saying, “ Read that,” placed 
the note in her hands. 


It said: 


No place for ladies, 


Dear Mr. Dawe,—I have very great 
pleasure in saying that Mr. Commissioner 
Steele has no objection, under the circum- 
stances of this case, to your being present, 
although your request, coming from one 
who is not related to the family, is not 
usual; and the only condition he imposes 
is, that you make no public use of what you 
are permitted to witness; and he reserves 
to himself, of course, the right of dispens- 
ing with your presence at any time he may 





express a wish to be more to himself. I 
write this with pleasure, as I look upon 
your presence as a protection to myself. 
Yours truly, 
MicuakEL ANTOMARCHI. 


P.S.—You are at liberty to accompany 
Mr. Tintern when the commissioner sends 
for him. 


This summons was not long in coming. 

Mr. Tintern looked with an air of studied 
curiosity and polite surprise at Mr. Dawe 
as that gentleman accompanied him. 

Mr. Dawe did not care. Those looks 
did not overawe him. 


CHAPTER LXXX. BEFORE THE COMMISSIONER. 


THEY found the commissioner, with 
Doctor Antomarchi, in the oval-room, to 
which the servant conducted them. 

Mr. Commissioner Steele is a tall, gen- 
tleman-like looking man, with a dark face, 
closely shaved, black curly hair, a little 
streaked with white, growing close over 
his broad, but not high, forehead. He 
looks at them with eyes nearly shut, and a 
little frown, after the manner of near- 
sighted people, and he is twirling round 
his finger an eye-glass. He rises, and re- 
ceives these gentlemen with a short bow, 
and looks to Doctor Antomarchi to explain 
them. The doctor, who has seen them 
before, does so. 

* Oh! Mr. Dawe? The gentleman who 
wishes to be present on behalf of Miss 
Vernon ?” asked the commissoner. 

*“ Yes,” said Antomarchi. 

*“* Have you considered, Doctor Antomar- 
chi,” hesitated Mr. Tintern, “whether Lady 
Vernon would quite wish that arrange- 
ment? The young lady’s mother,” he ex- 
plains to the commissioner, “she is naturally 
extremely anxious that as little as possible 
of this very painful case should become 
generally known ; she wished it, in fact, as 
private as possible.” 

“Yes; but in this case it is not a simple 
relation of mother and child,” said Mr. 
Steele, fluently, while arranging his papers. 
“The young lady has quite different in- 
terests, and on a very great scale ; and it is 
only reasonable that some one, in whom her 
relations have confidence, should be per- 
mitted, in her interest, to hear what passes. 
Mr. Tintern, you are a magistrate ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

“The depositions in this matter, were 
sworn before you ?” 

“ They were, sir.” 
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“ You have brought with you the original 
depositions ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Be so kind as to hand them to me. 
Thanks ; Mr. Dawe, while I read these, you 
can read the attested copies which Doctor 
Antomarchi will be so good as to give 


you.” 


Doctor Antomarchi placed the papers 
before Mr. Dawe, who received them with 
one of his stiff bows, and read them with 
characteristic care. 

“* Lady Vernon is not here?” asked the 
commissioner. 

** No,” answered Antomarchi. 

“ Nor that man, Elihu Lizard ?” 

“ He is not here.” 

“ These affidavits are very strong. Lady 
Vernon deposes that her daughter, the 
subject of this inquiry, has for some years 
exhibited a growing eccentricity and vio- 
lence, which have caused her extreme 
anxiety; that latterly these peculiarities 
had, in her opinion, become distinctly 
morbid, and that on a certain evening, the 
date of which she states, Miss Vernon in- 
timated an intention of putting an end to 
her own life. That this had been preceded 
by two distinct occurrences of a similar 
kind, within little more than a year ante- 
cedent to the last threat of this sort, at 
Roydon Hall.” 

The commissioner paused and looked at 
Mr. Dawe. 

“* Doctor Malkin, the family physician, 
states that the young lady is of a highly 
nervous temperament, with strange ideas, 
such as are popularly termed flighty, that 
she is hysterical and impetuous, and with- 
out sufficient self-control to counteract the 
obvious tendencies of such a mental and 
nervous condition. That with this know- 
ledge of predisposing causes at work, he 
cannot refer the facts set out in Lady Ver- 
non’s and Elihu Lizard’s depositions to any 
cause other than insanity too considerably 
developed to be safely committed to any 
but the constant supervision and treatment 
of an able physician, residing under the 
same roof, and experienced in the treat- 
ment of insanity. He says he cannot 
undertake the responsibility of advising 
Lady Vernon to keep the young lady at 
home, an experiment which has often been 
attended, he remarks, especially when sui- 
cidal tendencies have existed, with fatal 
consequences. That is very strong, you 
observe,” he said, throwing his head back, 
and glancing at Mr. Dawe. 

Mr. Dawe grunted. 


“ You think that very strong ?” said the 
commissioner. 

“No,” said Mr. Dawe, “I don’t mind 
Lady Vernon; and the Roydon doctor is 
in her pocket. He thinks what she thinks, 
and she thinks whatever she likes.” 

Mr. Commissioner Steele popped his 
glass in his eye and stared at this out- 
spoken little man, as he might at a curious 
creature in a menagerie, and then he re- 
sumed. 

** Well, here’s Elihu Lizard,” said the 
commissioner, who had opened another 
paper; “I think here perhaps it will be as 
well to ask Miss Medwyn to be good 
enough to come in—she may, possibly, have 
something to explain.” 

Mr. Steele leaned back in his chair, and 
Doctor Antomarchi again touched the bell, 
and the servant in a minute more an- 
nounced Miss Medwyn. 

The commissioner rose and made his 
bow. Miss Medwyn glanced shrewdly at 
him, to ascertain what manner of man the 
judge might be. 

“Tl tell you what Elihu Lizard states, 
if you please, Miss Medwyn, and you can 
make any remarks that strike you.”’ 

“ So I shall,”’ said Miss Medwyn. 

“ He swears he followed Miss Vernon 
from place to place.” 

“ Who sent him ?” asked Mr. Dawe. 

*“ T know no more than the affidavit 
states; you have the copy. He found that 
she acted with very marked eccentricity 
during a tour she made with her cousin, 
that was you, Miss Medwyn; she concealed 
her name, and passed herself off as a Miss 
Maud Guendoline ; she represented herself 
as being, and the deponent seems to think, 
for the time, actually believed the statement, 
obliged to make her livelihood by selling 
her water-colour sketches; she told people 
that she was miserably poor, and, in social 
position, extremely humble; and Elihu 
Lizard believes that, at the time, she seri- 
ously thought that all these statements 
were true.” 

“ She thought no such thing,” said Miss 
Medwyn. “It was all done in the spirit 
of frolic; just what any young creature a 
little wayward, and quite wild with spirits, 
as she was, in the enjoyment of a little 
holiday, would do ; and no one ever dreamed 
of supposing her mad.” 

“ Did she tell you, Miss Medwyn, during 
your excursion, at any time, that she 
did not believe these representations her- 
self ?”’ 





“ No, certainly, it was quite unnecessary; 
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she knew that such an idea had never 
entered my mind.” 

“You have a strong opinion, then, in 
favour of Miss Vernon’s sanity ?”’ 

‘Tt is not an opinion, I am quite certain 
of it.” 

“But suppose it were proved to you 
that she has, at three distinct times, 
threatened her own life while at Roydon; 
and that once, since she came here, she has 
not only threatened, but attempted it; 
would not that modify your opinion as to 
the expediency of removing at once all re- 
straint and superintendence in her case ?” 

“Tt’s quite untrue. I have no other 
answer. It is utterly false.”’ 

“T only say, as a supposition, swppose it 
were proved se 

“Tt would not make the least difference ; 
I could not believe it,” she answered 
peremptorily ; “I never shall.” 

The commissioner smiled and shook his 
head. 

* There is another odd circumstance 
deposed to here,” he resumes; “at a ball 
at a place called Wy—Wymering, I think 
it is; where she went with—with you, Miss 
Medwyn, to join the party of a Mrs. Tin- 
tern y 

“My wife,” interposed Mr. Tintern, 
softly. 

“Oh! I see, thanks; where Miss Vernon 
went to join Mrs. Tintern’s party,” con- 
tinued the commissioner. “ She insisted on 
visiting the gallery of the town-hall, 
before the company had assembled, and 
once more, in an unreal character, she 
presented herself as your servant, the depo- 
sition says.” 

“That was precisely in the same spirit ; 
a mere whim; she had been looking forward, 
for a long time, to the ball, and was in such 
spirits, poor little thing !” 

Miss Medwyn was as near as possible 
crying again, and had to pull up suddenly. 

The commissioner offered no criticism 
on Miss Medwyn’s explanation. And after 
a little silence, for he saw she was agitated, 
he asked : 

“ Perhaps you would like to look over 
Lady Vernon’s statement? There is no 
objection.” 

Miss Medwyn thanked him, and took 
the paper, which she read over, her face 
frowning a little, pale and scornful, as she 
did so. 

When she had conned it over, and re- 
turned the paper, he asked : 

“* Have you anything, Miss Medwyn, by 








which you think might throw light on this 
inquiry ?” 

Miss Medwyn had a great deal to say, 
and said it, more than once, with great 
volubility, and in high scorn of all opposi- 
tion. When her harangue was over, the 
commissioner thanked her very much, and 
rose, with a bow or two, and Doctor Anto- 
marchi politely conducted her again to the 
waiting-room, where Mr. Marston received 
her with intense anxiety. 

Mr. Dawe had, on hearing his narrative, 
peremptorily forbidden his appearance as 
a witness, and blew up Maximilla roundly, 
in his proper laconics, for having permitted 
all that masquerading which now furnished 
the chief material of the case. 

Maximilla answered that she could not 
have prevented it; and that if that had 
never happened, still a case would not have 
been wanting, because it was plain, from dif- 
ferent things in Barbara’s statement, that 
she had employed people to watch Maud 
wherever she went. 

As Mr. Marston and Maximilla Medwyn 
were now conversing, Mr. Dawe, whose 
chief object was to note carefully in his 
memory the facts on which the theory of 
Maud’s insanity was based, with a view 
to action of a different kind should this 
measure fail, had the pleasure of listening 
to Mercy Creswell’s description of what 
she had termed Maud’s “ parrokism.” 

Then came an account of her attempt 

to get into the hall in pursuit of Lady Mar- 
dykes ; of her throwing herself on the stairs, 
of what was called her violence, and ulti- 
mate reduetion to submission under moral 
influences. Then Doctor Antomarchi made 
his statement, stronger, abler, more learned 
than the opinion of Doctor Malkin, and in 
conclusion he said : 
“This is a case, I admit, I should be 
happy to be relieved of. It is a case round 
which family feuds and jealousies gather 
and prepare for battle. We have never 
been in litigation here; and although I 
cannot conscientiously recommend Lady 
Vernon to take the young lady home, [ 
should be very much obliged if she would 
remove her to some other house.”’ 


CHAPTER LXXXI. MAUD IS SUMMONED. 
“ I sHoULD like,” said the commissioner, 
“to see the young lady now; and after that, 
Doctor Antomarchi, if you please, I could 
have a few words with you. Mr. Dawe, are 
you acquainted with Miss Vernon ?” 
Mr. Dawe assented. 
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“ What do you say, Doctor Antomarchi, 
to Mr. Dawe’s remaining while Miss Ver- 
non answers a few questions P”’ 

“T should be most happy if I were not 
certain that in her present state a meeting 
of the kind would be, as respects the pro- 
gress of her recovery, almost the worst 
thing that could happen to Miss Vernon. I 
speak with the responsibility of her medical 
adviser; and I must request Mr. Dawe to 
withdraw, unless you, sir, should direct 
otherwise.” 

“Then, Mr. Dawe, I must ask you to 
retire,” says the commissioner, making him 
a little bow. 

Mr. Dawe rose, and returned it with a 
nod; the servant conducted him to the 
waiting-room; and Doctor Antomarchi 
turned the key in the door through which 
he had retreated. 

Doctor Antomarchi and Mr. Commis- 
sioner Steele had alittle bit of earnest con- 
versation. The long period of Miss Ver- 
non’s suspense at length expired. 

Never did imprisoned lady in the Reign | 
of Terror hear herself summoned to the 
presence of the tremendous Fouquier Tin- 
ville with a colder pang of horror than 
that which unnerved Maud Vernon, at the 
tap at her door, and the intimation that the 
time had come, and her presence was re- 
quired by the commissioner. 

“Are there many people in the room 
with him?” Maud asked, rising quickly, 
very pale, and feeling a little dizzy. 

“Only the doctor, please, miss.” 

The young lady followed the servant ; 
Mercy Creswell stumping after, with a su- 
pernaturally solemn countenance. 

Maud did not know how she reached the 
office door. At sight of that solid barrier, 
its well varnished panels and oak veining, 
her heart bounded as if it would suffo- 
cate her. 

“ Wait a moment,” she whispered to the 
man who was about opening the door to 
announce her. “ Not yet.” 

She must not seem flurried. All for her 
depended on her perfect self-possession in 
presence of this stranger, who held the key 
of her prison. 

She signed to the man, who opened the 
door, and she heard her name announced. 

Now she is in the room. Antomarchi, 
whom she distrusts and fears, rises and 
makes her a very grave and ceremonious 
bow. She turns from that smooth face, 
that frightens her, to the commissioner, 
who has also risen, and makes her a less 
elaborate bow. Intelligent, energetic, nar- 
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row, utterly unsympathetic, is the face of 
her judge. Instinctively she is dismayed 
by it. 

She sits down, hardly knowing what she 
does, in a chair opposite the commissioner. 
He asks her some question, the purport of 
which she does not distinctly catch. She 
sees nothing but that cold, shrewd, self- 
complacent face which dismays her. 

The stern ringing voice of Antomarchi 
He 
is looking at her. She finds herself under 
the spell of those baleful eyes. 

“Mr. Commissioner Steele you 
whether you are aware that you are sworn 
to have on three distinct occasions, at 
Roydon, threatened to take away your 
life P” 

“T was not aware, that is, I don’t know 
what is said against me,” she says with 
an effort, and a little confusedly. 

“May I ask her a few questions ?” in- 
quires Antomarchi. 

“Do, pray,” acquiesces the commis- 
sioner. 

He bowed to Mr. Steele, and then said : 

*“ Be so good as to look a little this way.” 
She had averted her eyes. “I want to be 
assured that you hear me.” 

She submitted, and he proceeded. 

*“ You are frank, Miss Vernon, and would 
not mislead this inquiry. Did you not in- 
tend to commit suicide at Roydon ?”’ 

Miss Vernon faltered; she tried instinc- 
tively to raise her hand to her eyes, but she 
did not raise it higher than her throat, 
where she felt a great ball rising. 

“I’m sorry to press you, but we must 
accept your silence as an admission,” said 
the cold bass of Antomarchi. “Is it not 
true,” he persisted, sternly, “ that you in- 
tended suicide, three distinct times, when 
at Roydon ?” 

* T—I can’t,” faltered Mand. 

“ T know you can’t,” he repeated, and 
you could not there, I believe.” 

“T could not there—I believe—if— 
if What am I saying? Oh, God! 
what am I saying ?” 

“Never regret speaking candidly to 
friends; Mr. Commissioner Steele, of whom 
you seem so much in awe, can have no 
object in this inquiry but what tends to 
your good. Now, as to what occurred 
here—up-stairs—when you told Mercy Cres- 
well you would make away with yourself, 
and she locked you into your room in con- 
sequence, and you then threw up the win- 
dow. Come, be frank, Miss Vernon, did 
you not do so with the intention of taking 
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away your life, by throwing yourself from 
it; you confessed it.” 

“Did I—did I confess it? I con- 
fessed ” she murmured, with white 
lips. 

“You did—that’s right—it is hardly 
necessary to do so again, but if you can 
deny it, or explain it, you are at liberty to 
do so.” 

Mr. Steele was, while this was passing, 
glancing at his notes, and marking the 
papers before him with his pen, and saw 
nothing of the fatuised look that had stolen 
over Maud’s face, and if he had, would 
have attributed it to her imputed mental 
condition. 

“You can’t explain, or deny it—I am to 
infer that,” persisted Antomarchi; “ you 
can’t.” 

“T can’t—can I?—I can’t—oh! what 
is it?—I feel so strangely.” She shook 
her ears as if a fly was humming at them, 
and lifted her pretty fingers towards her 
temple vaguely. 

“You say you can’t, and that is quite 
enough—I expected no less from your 
candour; and as you say you feel a little 
oddly, it will perhaps be better that you 
should return to your room, if Mr. Com- 
missioner has no objection ?” 

“ Certainly not,” acquiesced the official, 
who, with half-closed eyes, was now eyeing 
Miss Vernon curiously. 

“You may go, Miss Vernon. See Miss 
Vernon to her room,” said Antomarchi to 
the servant. ‘“ Instantly, please; she is 
agitated.” 

Maud was standing now, and looked a 
little about her, bewildered, as if newly 
awakened from sleep. 

“Oh! what is it? 
let me remember 

“ Never regret having spoken truth, 
Miss Vernon,” said Antomarchi; “ you 
must go,” he said sternly to her, and 
added quickly in a whisper to Mr. Steele, 
“Tf she stays we shall have a paroxysm.” 

The commissioner, who had no fancy for 
anything of the kind, rose at the same mo- 
ment, and made a hasty bow. 

** Oh, sir; no, don’t send me back; have 
mercy on me! It is false,’ she screamed. 
“Tf I said anything against myself, I re- 
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tract it all. You are here to try me; God 
sees us; oh, my last hope!” 

This last cry was heard in the passage 
as the door shut; and the commissioner 
and Doctor Antomarchi were left téte-d- 
téte. 

The doctor smiled and shrugged. 

“ Retract, retract; they all retract after 
an admission. People who don’t know 
something of them, as you and I do, have 
no notion how much cunning belongs to 
that state, and how little scruple. You 
see the excitement she has gone away in, 
and simply from having seen you and me! 
What would it be if she were to see an 
intimate friend? How could we separate 
them? And yet, I venture to say, Miss 
Medwyn thinks it a great hardship she 
has not had an interview with the young 
lady—I should not wonder if the patient 
became violent; I rather expect to be sent 
for.”’ 

This, and a good deal more, said Doctor 
Antomarchi; and, after some conversa- 
tion, invited the commissioner to luncheon, 
which that semi-judicial functionary, having 
first consulted his Bradshaw, agreed to 
partake of ; and over it he relaxed, and con- 
versed about fifty things, very pleasantly, 
and laughed over the agreeable doctor’s 
amusing stories. While up-stairs, Maud 
Vernon, on her knees, with her face buried 
in the coverlet, writhed and sobbed wildly 
in the solitude of an immeasurable de- 
spair. 
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